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Amongst Ourselves 


Happy New Year! Before it is a very old 
year, may it see the return of all the wander- 
ing members of all Liguorian reading fami- 
lies of the nation—from Bougainville and 
New Guinea, from Okinawa and Tarawa, 
from Japan and Saipan, from China and 
Korea, from Germany and France and 
England, from North Carolina to Illinois 
and from Illinois to North Carolina. May 
reconversion soon be complete, not only in 
business but in real family living as well. 

Two very important themes take up a 
great part of the New Year Licuortan. The 
one is the question of strikes and economic 
strife, upon which light is thrown through 
two articles: “Farewell to Strikes” and “The 
Workingman’s First Right.” They will give 
any thoughtful reader something of value to 
say when parlor discussions of the economic 
problem get under way. The other important 
topic is that of higher vocations, dealt with 
quite adequately and interestingly by the 
article “Boys Who Aspire” and by the Father 
Tim Casey narrative called “The Making of 
a Monk.” In this same category might be 


placed the unique descriptive piece called 
by its author “On Nuns.” 

Taking stock is one of the privileges of 
an editor at New Year’s. So we have glanced 
hurriedly through the huge green file that 
contains significant Liguorian correspondence 
and selected an_ international sprinkling 
of expressions of appreciation for what THE 
LicuoriAn is doing. We print these excerpts 
from letters on the inside rear cover, no 
doubt partially out of vanity, but also with 
the idea that they may encourage our best 
salesmen, namely satisfied readers, to con- 
tinue to try to spread THE LicuorIAN during 
1946. February is Catholic Press Month, and 
it may be easier to convince a total stranger 
to the merits of THe Licuortan that he 
should read it with the aid of these cosmo- 
politan testimonials. 

With a new year beginning, we also re- 
mind readers that THE LicvorIAN has a 
growing list of pamphlets for sale. A couple 
of hundred thousand pamphlets were sold 
during 1945. ’Nuff said. Send for a list of 
the titles available. 
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= RY Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy and Religion, 





and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Farewell to Strikes 


Here is a test that must be passed by capital, meaning ownership and management 
of business, and laboring men, before strikes will be a thing of the past. 


L. M. Merrill 


AS THIS is being written, everybody 
in the country is concerned about the 
war that has broken out between cap- 
ital and labor. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of working men are striking for 
higher wages; owners and managers 
of business enterprises are standing 
pat, for the moment, on the statement 
that they cannot possibly raise wages 
without ruining or at least jeopardiz- 
ing their business; the federal govern- 
ment is vainly casting about for a 
formula of industrial peace; Com- 
munists are gloating over the situa- 
tion and doing their best to convince 
workingmen that their program of 
violence and hate is the only solu- 
tion; and many ordinary citizens are 
confused and worried, not knowing 
where to fix the blame. 

In the midst of all the strife and 
confusion, it is possible to forget 
certain fundamental principles on 
which the only ultimate just solutions 
will be based. There are capitalists, 
and ordinary men and women who 
take the side of capital in labor 
disputes, whose opposition to labor 
unions, collective bargaining, wage 
demands, etc., is based on wrong 


principles. Their wrong principles 
are covered up by the fact that there 
are so many things that can be criti- 
cized and condemned in the ranks of 
labor. It is good and necessary to 
criticize and condemn injustice and 
evil on the part of labor leaders; it is 
not good to make such criticism a 
basis for denying in principle the 
truths on which industrial peace 
depends. 

On the other hand, there are labor- 
ing men, and many who spon- 
taneously take the side of labor in 
industrial disputes, who permit ran- 
cor and bitterness against the wrong- 
headed individualism of some capital- 
ists to blind them to all the principles 
of justice and equity in their deal- 
ings with capital. It is true that some 
capitalists, in their denial of funda- 
mental principles, rarely try the pa- 
tience of those who perceive their 
injustice; yet this can never justify 
the abandonment of principle on the 
part of those who toil for a living. 

For those, therefore, who are sin- 
cerely interested in solving the eco- 
nomic problems that have led to so 
much strife, we herewith submit an 








examination or test of principles. It 
is divided into two parts, the first for 
capitalists and all who are inclined to 
take the side of capital in a dispute; 
the second for laboring men and all 
their supporters and followers. The 
questions are put in such a way that 
the only correct answer to all of them 
is “yes.” Anyone who honestly finds 
that he must answer even one of the 
questions by a “no,” is in possession 
of a wrong principle, and so long as 
he maintains that wrong principle he 
will be an obstacle in the way of in- 
dustrial peace. 


For Capitalists 


Do I sincerely believe that it should 
be the aim of all who hire people to 
work for them to pay their labor a 
living, family, annual wage? 

Comment: Note that this should 
be the aim of the employer, even 
though for the time being, because of 
universal conditions, because of cut- 
throat competition, etc., the aim can- 
not be realized. The right of a labor- 
ing man to a living, family, annual 
wage is based on the dignity of 
human beings as immortal creatures 
destined to work out on earth their 
everlasting happiness in heaven, and 
on their inalienable right to the ma- 
terial things necessary for decent liv- 
ing. One who believes in the right of 
labor to a living, family, annual wage 
has an obligation to study the ques- 
tion of what constitutes a living, fam- 
ily, annual wage at a given time. It 
must provide all necessities and some 
ordinary comforts; it must be suffi- 
cient to provide for a normal family; 
and it must be secure, so that work 
stoppages, etc., will not reduce the 
workingman to penury and doles. It 
is difficult to set down an absolute 
figure to be aimed at because of var- 
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iations in the cost of living. Before 
the war, students of the problem 
made estimates of what would be 
such a living wage at between $2500 
and $3200 a year. At either of those 
figures there is much to be arrived at 
on the part of many employers of 
labor. 

Do I reject the principle that I am 
morally justified in paying people 
who work for me only what I can get 
them to accept, without considering 
their needs and rights as human 
beings? 

Comment: The old and immoral 
theory of wages was that supply and 
demand were all that an employer 
had to worry about. If people were 
clamoring for jobs in great numbers, 
the employer could give his jobs to 
those who would work for the least, 
even if that happened to be only $10 
a week. No right thinking employer 
may follow that principle; he is 
bound to consider the dignity and 
rights of those who work for him. 

Do I firmly believe in the natural 
right of laboring men to form unions, 
to elect officers, and to confer with 
me on their economic problems and 
on our mutual problems in the con- 
duct of my business? 

Comment: There are too many 
capitalists in the country who will 
have to answer “No” to this question. 
Some because they have had unfor- 
tunate experiences with bad labor 
leaders; some because they consider 
themselves capable of solving all the 
problems of their business and “do- 
ing the right thing” by their laboring 
men without help or advice from 
anybody; some because they refuse to 
let their employees in on the secrets 
of their profits, and, as they put it, 
will not be “dictated to,” counselled, 
conferred with by anybody. They are 
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the major obstructionists of indus- 
trial peace. 

Do I try to make other employers 
understand and accept the principles 
incorporated in the above questions, 
refusing to cooperate with them in 
their efforts to break unions, to keep 
wages down, to discredit the working- 
man’s position? 

If only a few employers would take 
a stand on principle in the councils 
of their employer friends and asso- 
ciates, a gradual change and improve- 
ment in industrial conditions would 
result. The trouble is that many 
meetings of employers consist of 
mutual scheming to keep labor in its 
place, mutual baiting of labor unions 
without thought of principle, and 
mutual exchange of methods and 
tricks to escape rightful union 
demands. 

Have I done anything to show my 
workingmen that I will be a strong 
supporter of their union if they resist 
communist infiltration and make it 
truly representative of American 
working-men? 

Very often in the past, employers 
have resisted the unionization of 
their men to the last ditch, and then 
bitterly complained because Com- 
munist influence brought the men 
under its sway and forced a hearing 
from the employer. The employer 
who recognizes the right of his men 
to unionize and who cooperates with 
them will usually find that they are 
as much against Communism as he is. 
It is often the unyielding, arrogant, 
uncooperative employer who brings 
Communism into his shop. 

Have I read the two great social 
Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and 
Pope Pius XI to get the right slant 
on the moral issues involved in the 
social problem? 


No one, on the side of capital, can 
say he is well-informed on the social 
question unless he has read these 
two Encyclicals. No Catholic business 
man should take sides in the problem 
before reading them. 


For Workingmen 


Have I helped to form a union 
among the employees with whom I 
work, or joined the union already 
operating there, and given some of 
my time to keeping up on union 
affairs? 

Comment: Just as there are some 
capitalists who are against all unions 
because of a few bad union leaders, 
so there are some laboring men who 
will have nothing to do with a union 
because they do not like its leadership 
or its methods. There may be a few 
cases in which it would be utterly 
hopeless for a workingman to make 
any influence felt on bad leadership, 
but they are a small minority. The 
great obstacle to the formation of 
good American democratic unions is 
the apathy and indifference of many 
workingmen. Every honest American 
laborer who works for a corporation 
should recognize the need of a good 
union and exert his influence within 
it. 

Do I appreciate the fact that, 
though there is much yet to be done 
in providing living, family, annual 
wages for all workingmen, this goal 
cannot be effected overnight or in a 
short time, and that I must keep 
working toward it slowly, patiently 
and reasonably? 

Comment: Sudden and extrava- 
gant demands made upon industrial 
ownership and management, even 
though in line with the ideal of liv- 
ing wages for all, could easily disrupt 
the whole economic order and do 








much more harm than good. The 
laboring man’s first tasks are to solid- 
ify the position of his union; then to 
understand the problems of owner- 
ship and management, in view espe- 
cially of the fact that the business 
may still have to compete with un- 
principled rivals; to promote the 
unionization of these rivals; to win 
the confidence of ownership and 
management; to present reasonable 
and attainable demands. 

Have I tried to improve my ability 
to exert influence in my union by a 
little extra study, by consulting 
priests who are experts in social mat- 
ters, by joining one of the many 
branches of the Association of Cath- 
olic Trade Unionists? 

Very few Americans are so poorly 
educated that they cannot hope to 
equip themselves for any kind of 
activity in their union. But it is also 
true that very few are so well 
equipped, without at least a little 
extra study and consultation, that 
they can plunge into union and bar- 
gaining problems and always know 
the right answers. The problem of 
social relations is the biggest problem 
in America and it is worth every bit 
of time and energy any American 
can spend on it. He should read the 
_ Social Encyclicals of the Popes and 
commentaries on them; he should, 
if possible, start or join study clubs 
to discuss the problem in all its 
aspects; he should support worthy 
movements like that of the A.C. T. U. 

Have I resisted the temptation to 
do my job less well or even to shirk 
and waste time on the job, because I 
belong to a union which will protect 
me even in my shirking? 
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Owners and managers of businesses 
have a just complaint to make in the 
fact that sometimes the unionization 
of their men leads to inefficiency, 
sloth, poor work. Unprincipled work- 
ing men feel that if they have a union 
to protect them, all they have to do is 
to put in their time. It should be the 
aim of every serious-minded working- 
man to reflect the improved condi- 
tions that his union effects in the 
betterment of his own work. He 
should prove to capital by his inter- 
est and industry in doing his job that 
a union man is even a better worker 
than a non-union man. 

Have I informed myself on the 
evils of Communism, and made my- 
self ready to resist its program, either 
in capturing offices in unions or in 
dictating wrong policies and methods? 

Effective opposition to Communism 
must come from workingmen them- 
selves. It is they whom the Com- 
munist wants to win over; it is they 
who come face to face with the Com- 
munists; it is they who can nullify 
their influence. A genuine Communist 
can be recognized by one or all of 
of three signs: 1) He hates religion, 
especially the Catholic religion, and 
tries to make others hate it too; 2) 
He is dedicated to the fomenting of 
strife, and he tries to make working- 
men hate their capitalist employers; 
3) He recognizes no moral law as 
binding on him in the effort to attain 
his ends. Lying and deceit, violence 
and fear, hatred and calumny, — all 
these will be justified to attain an 
end. The decent American working- 
man will be on his guard against co- 
operating with anyone who manifests 
these signs of the red menace. 











Test of Character (33) 
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On Seeking Revenge 
L. M. Merrill 

There is no greater sign of weakness of character in a human being than the 
habit of trying “to get back at others” for every little real or imaginary wrong 
that is done to him. Nothing gives one away more readily and surely as being 
small and petty and untrustworthy than the dogged expression: “I'll get even 
with so-and-so.” The weak character has a passion for revenge; he cannot leave 
judgment and punishment to God; he is constantly scheming and plotting to 
make someone suffer for hurting or wronging him in some way. 

The common forms of revenge, and therefore the ordinary signs of weakness 
of character, are three in number. The first and by far the most common is 
that of harming a person’s good name, lessening the esteem that others have 
for him, causing him to be disliked or even despised. Usually it is easy to de- 
tect the fact that one person is running down another out of revenge. The 
language used is especially venomous. The face displays intensity of feeling. 
The charges made are objectively petty and meaningless, but the tone of the 
voice is bitter and hateful. Beware of people who run down others in these 
ways. They are revengeful and therefore small people. 

The second course that revenge adopts is that of trying to spoil a good work 
being done by another. A revengeful person is made peculiarly happy by the 
failures of his enemy, and if he can contribute to those failures, he is happier 
still. Thus he will sow discord among the companions and associates of the one 
on whom he is taking revenge; he will urge others not to cooperate with the 
latter, and will gloat over the failure that results. Beware of people who gloat 
over the failures of others; usually they are “getting back” at them for some 
real or imaginary wrong, and are revealing themselves as exceedingly small. 

The third form that revenge takes is that of preventing the advancement of 
the one “who must be put in his place.” Here revenge stoops to the most vicious 
kind of lying. Anyone whose duty it is to make appointments or promotions 
should beware of persons who will come to him and tell him fantastic stories 
about potential candidates for advancement. Motives should be probed; other 
evidence should be sought; anything said in a spirit of revenge should be dis- 
counted largely because it may be a total lie. 

No one can go through life without being hurt and mistreated by others at 
some time or another. Great characters take such things in stride, and refuse 
absolutely to be moved to words or actions against these others by mere revenge. 























On Nuns 





A study of the lights and shadows, deeps and shallows, that make up the beauty 


that is—a nun. 


E. F. Miller 


A NUN is a woman. Men are never 
nuns although there is a story told 
about a feminine-looking man who 
affected a nun’s garb and gained en- 
trance into a famous American con- 
vent on the score that she/he just 
arrived from Europe as an exile and 
needed a little money to set up a 
house for the rest of his/her com- 
munity which would soon take refuge 
in the States. Not only did he/she re- 
ceive the money requested but also a 
farewell kiss from the mother supe- 
rior and many good wishes from the 
rest of the holy sisters. It was not 
until the next day that the mother 
superior learned what she had done. 
She was prostrated. 

Nuns are not sisters in the strict 
sense of the word if they were an 
only daughter in their own imme- 
diate family. One really can’t be a 
sister if one doesn’t have a blood 
brother or sister. But among Cath- 
olics people give the title “sister” to 
nuns because they see in them a uni- 
versal sisterhood, that is, they are led 
to believe that nuns are sisters to 
everybody. Your own sister at home 
is a pretty fine person, at least to 
you, and she does almost anything 
for you that you ask of her. Nuns are 
like that to everybody. And so Cath- 
olic people have come to call them 
“sister.” 

When certain individuals fell away 
from the ancient religion in the 16th 
century, they gave as one of the 
reasons for their defection, nuns. 
They said that no woman should 
lock herself up in a convent and de- 


prive herself of the happiness of hav- 
ing a family of her own. And so they 
went around their countries liberat- 
ing nuns—knocking down their 
doors and marrying them off as 
rapidly as they could. And when they 
wrote up the constitution of their 
new religion, not only did they not 
have any place for nuns in it, but 
they even went to the extent of giv- 
ing the very idea of nunhood a sharp 
and fearless condemnation. But it 
didn’t work. When the first fire of the 
reformation began to burn low, 
secretly and surreptitiously nunneries 
started to raise their heads again, but 
this time under the flag of the new 
religion. Of course the women who 
took up the life were not real nuns. 
They merely looked like nuns; and, 
indeed, many were the funny things 
that they did. A man called on one 
such convent once, selling Fuller 
brushes or something, and found the 
whole institution in quite an uproar 
of excitement. When he inquired into 
the cause of the hustling and hurry- 
ing about, he was informed that 
mother superior was getting married, 
and that her subjects were giving her 
a little shower before she left. The 
only real nuns in the world are those 
that belong to the Catholic Church. 

It is a tendency of modern woman- 
hood to wear as few clothes as de- 
cency will permit. Many in fact don’t 
worry about decency at all, and go 
about their cities as though they were 
the only ones in existence. Nobody 
knows what process of reasoning they 
follow which makes them believe that 
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they are enhancing their beauty 
thereby. Certainly it must be very 
chilly for them on cool days; and as- 
suredly they must feel rather out of 
place in the company of men who 
are buttoned and buckled right up to 
their very necks. Nuns on the other 
hand wear more clothes than they 
actually need. They are generally 
wound up in folds and folds of fabric 
so that the only part of them that is 
apparent is the small oval of their 
face, one half of their hands and the 
tips of their feet. The garment they 
wear is known as a habit, and while 
it has its origin in the style of cloth- 
ing worn by the women of long-past 
ages, it has a present day spiritual 
significance which is calculated to 
help the ladies who hide behind it to 
become saints. White stands for pur- 
ity; black denotes the futility and 
corruptibility of human things; and 
the whole cut and contour of the 
dress are designed to take that which 
is merely mortal from the feminine 
form and give it that which is im- 
mortal and supernatural. Thus it is 
that they hide the beauty of their hair 
under a stiff and starched veil. Hair, 
particularly when it is combed and 
curled, has its place alright; but that 
place is in time. Nuns are not pri- 
marily for time, but for eternity. And 
so they cover up their hair so that 
they won’t be distracted by it — and 
so that they won’t distract others by 
it either. 

However, not all nuns wear habits. 
There is a new Congregation in Can- 
ada which follows the old time rules 
of all sisterhoods, but which does not 
demand that its members wear the 
traditional habit. The ladies dress 
after the fashion of American nurses; 
and the idea seems to have at least 
the first approval of the ecclesiastical 





authorities. In Mexico the sisters are 
forbidden to wear their habits, with 
the result that many of the nuns fol- 
low a style that is entirely unique. 
They have taken off the part that 
covered the head in the days before 
the persecution, and put it away in 
hidden corners until the coming of 
better times. But they have retained 
the dress. As has been intimated, the 
pattern of the ordinary nun’s dress is 
not according to the latest fashions 
that might come out of a Parisian 
shop. Oftentimes it will have in- 
numerable pleats and hems and 
things of that nature; and always it 
will fall in great volume down to the 
very feet. The Mexican sisters wear 
these dresses, compromsing with the 
federal decrees only to the extent of 
cutting off perhaps three inches at 
the bottom so that the entire shoes 
are seen and not merely the heels and 
the soles. In Europe the nuns still 
dress as they always have, but they 
labor under the handicap of not hav- 
ing a sufficient supply of starch. Thus 
those items of their apparel which 
should be stiff and firm are rather 
formless and bedraggled. 

Nuns are omnipresent. They can 
be found in some of the most rabid 
centers of bigotry as well as in the 
great centers of Catholicism. They 
are in the south sea islands, in 
Europe, in all the Americas, in Africa 
and Alaska. They are amongst the 
races that are black, brown, yellow and 
white. Wherever there is civilization, 
there also are nuns. Wherever there 
is no civilization, there also are nuns. 
Wherever there is disaster, nuns are 
to be discovered not only helping the 
victims of the disaster, but suffering 
from the disaster themselves. The 
Yellow Fever epidemics that wiped 
out such large portions of American 








people in the south sixty and seventy 
years ago, also wiped out large seg- 
ments of American nuns who re- 
mained with the stricken people until 
they themselves were stricken. The 
Atomic bomb that destroyed ten 
thousand Japanese Catholics in Nag- 
asaki also destroyed a proportionate 
‘number of Japanese nuns. 

But the omnipresence of the nuns 
proved itself especially on the battle 
fronts. Soldiers landing on unheard 
of dots of land in the deep Pacific 
were amazed, on penetrating into the 
jungle, to find sisters from America, 
from France, from Germany, from all 
over the world, working amongst the 
natives as though they were natives 
themselves. It was the same story on 
the European front. When the lines 
surged forward, and large areas be- 
came no man’s land, most of the 
people took shelter with friends far 
from the scene of battle. But the nuns 
remained. You could find them in 
cellars, in shelters that were little 
better than holes in the ground. How 
they survived is a mystery known only 
to God. But they did survive, saying 
their prayers, helping out here and 
there and wherever it was possible, 
and winning the unstinted admira- 
tion and respect of the soldiers of 
every and of no belief. In fact their 
homes, oftentimes half destroyed, on 
many, many occasions were places 
where the soldiers went to find sur- 
cease from battle, to rediscover that 
peacefulness, if not peace, which was 
evident in the very posture, in the 
very features of the nuns who were 
not concerned with taking sides in a 
war between nations but only in 
being sisters to the children of all 
nations. It was this omnipresence of 
the nuns that brought about the con- 
version of more than one non-Cath- 
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olic soldier. 

And yet nuns are not divine. As 
was said above, they are women, 
vested with all the native vanities, 
emotions and human frailties of 
women. They are capable of tears; 
they are not devoid of love. There 
may be some, even, who strut a bit, 
especially if they are cast only 
amongst the high-toned and _ the 
wealthy. And there may be others 
who become discouraged and_sad- 
dened amidst the numerous trials of 
their daily work. Perhaps they box a 
child’s ears in the class room or show 
their nervousness in the sick ward of 
the hospital. But these are little 
things. A number of their sisters in 
the world do not stop at such insig- 
nificant things as these. Their vani- 
ties are supreme in the everlasting 
preening and painting and powder- 
ing to which they devote their lives. 
Their emotions are uncontrollable in 
the innumerable times they cast aside 
old and take on new loves. And their 
human frailties are like the sands on 
the sea shore in their disregard for 
their neighbor’s reputation, in their 
seeking after relaxation and recrea- 
tion and in their lazy indifference to 
their family’s welfare. The faults of 
the nuns have in them the essence of 
humor, for what is funnier than the 
sight of a little sister who puts on the 
airs of a mighty abbess and buzzes 
about like the bishop himself? The 
faults of these others have very little 
of humor in them. 

The Church knew what she was 
doing when she gave nunhood to 
womanhood. She devised a plan of 
life whereby her daughters would 
have the opportunity of bringing out 
the very best that lay hidden in their 
hearts and in their souls. And the 
history of the ages has well proved 
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that she was right. Put St. Teresa of 
Avila against Jean Harlow and de- 
cide which one was the more de- 
veloped woman. Both are dead. Yet, 
which one lives today? Put Mary 
Pickford against The Little Flower, 
St. Teresa of Lisieux, and determine 
which one is more worthy of admira- 
tion. Put Forever Amber or Gone 
with the Wind against The Auto- 
biography of a Soul or The Revela- 
tions of St. Bridget, all of which were 
written by women, and say which one 
is more expressive of womanly 
greatness. 

As long as the world has its con- 
vents the world will have the ideal 
which it is so vainly trying to find in 
Leagues and Pacts and World Courts. 
For all convents are built on the idea 
of sisterhood; all nuns are sisters to 
the peoples of the world. When men 
and women at home are ready to 
accept in their minds all the things 
that the sisters are willing to do with 
their lives, namely, love Chinamen 
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and Japanese, Germans and French- 
men, lepers and the cancerous, saints 
and sinners, then the secret of the 
atomic bomb can be thrown away. 
No wife or mother is asked to go to 
the Hebrides in order to work for the 
natives there. But every wife and 
mother must have the same love for 
the people of the Hebrides as the 
sister does who actually leaves her 
home in America in order to spend 
her whole life amongst such people. 

Many sisters talk about themselves 
as though they were the least of the 
least, as though they were not worthy 
to be trod on by the feet of strangers. 
Without God’s grace it might be true 
— they might very easily be the least 
of the least. But God’s grace is theirs, 
and only a fool would maintain that 
they are not close to the angels. In- 
deed, it is not exaggeration to say 
that they walk with the angels. 
Maybe that is why they are so often 
called “angels.” 


Illiterate 


Of one of his first visits to the famous Broadway in New York, Chesterton 


made the following comment: 


“When I had looked at the lights of Broadway by night, I made to my 





American friends an innocent remark that seemed for somé reason to amuse 
them. I had looked, not without joy, at that long kaleidoscope of coloured 
lights arranged in large letters and sprawling trade-marks, advertising every- 
thing, from pork to pianos, through the agency of the two most vivid and most 
mystical of the gifts of God: colour and fire. I said to them, in my simplicity: 

“‘What a glorious garden of wonders this would be, to anyone who was 
lucky enough to be unable to read.” 


Source of Supply 


The village Sunday School class had formed a ball team, and had appointed 
their junior member honorary secretary. As time went on and many things 
were needed, the secretary decided to write to the minister for help. He wrote 
a nice appeal, and then ended his letter with this specific request: 

“And we should be very pleased, sir, if you would allow us the use of the 
bats, which the older boys say you have in the belfry.” 
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Three Minute Instruction 





On Renewing Resolutions 


New Year’s is always associated with the idea of good resolutions. 
Yet resolutions that are made once and not renewed often are 
usually the kind that effect little lasting good. In the making of one 
or more good resolutions for the New Year, one should include in 
the very act of resolving the promise of repeating or renewing the 
resolutions at specific times duing the year. The following are excel- 
lent occasions for such renewals: 


1. At every confession. All good resolutions should include the determina- 
tion of often going to confession. If the resolution concerned the avoidance 
of some sin, it must be renewed at the time of confession. If the resolution 
concerned the performance of some positive good, it should be definitely 
recalled at confession time, the manner of its observance checked, and a 
new promise of fidelity should be made. The great advantage of this practice 
is not only that it gives a new psychological impetus to resolution, but brings 
special graces to the soul designed to help one keep the resolution. 


2. In every morning prayer. The beginning of each day should be marked 
by a moment’s thought of the good one is striving after and a renewal of 
one’s determination, accompanied by prayer for help. This daily renewal of 
special resolves minimizes the power of temptations to break the resolution, 
and inspires prayer for grace and strength to keep it. The will, aided by the 
grace of God, can do anything it determines to do; but the determination 
must be repeated often or it will dwindle away through forgetfulness and 
through the alluring power of opposite desires. 


3- At every fall. There should be no discouragement or despair when a 
good resolution is broken. Rather that is the time for quick repentance and 
for making an even firmer resolve. Breaking resolutions becomes a habit 
only because it is so often permitted to happen without remorse or renewal - 
of resolve. If the resolution is worth making at all, it is worth renewing 


vigorously the very first time it is broken. If that is done, it will not be so 
easily broken a second time. 


There is usually much jesting, at New Year’s time, about good 
resolutions being made only to be broken. That will not be the fate 
of resolutions that are made with the promise that they will be 
renewed at frequent confession, in every morning prayer, and im- 
mediately after every fall. 
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Romance of the Commonplace 


Pastel 1n Pea Green 


Candidate for the most 


hl 





green veget: 


in the world is the pea. Most 


peas come to consumers in cans. How they get into cans is romantic. 


W. J. Lockman 


TWO peas in a pod are not always 
alike. And peas do not grow in cans 
either, city-dwellers notwithstanding. 
Peas get into cans just like any other 
vegetable. But what happens before 
they ever see a can is a little tid-bit 
all its own. Mayhaps we had better 
begin from the soil-up. 

Peas like any other legume have to 
be buried before they live. In round 
numbers it takes four or five bushels 
of seed to plant an acre of peas. Now 
to any urbanite who is used to buying 
seed by the packet, a bushel may 
sound like a lot of seed. It is. But it 
is just six of one and half a dozen of 
another because an acre is more 
ground than most city people own, 
let alone plant. 

Peas are planted in spaced crops. 
One type is shoved into the ground 
as early in the year as possible. It 
makes for better peas in looks and 
taste. Another is arranged so that it 
can be harvested just as the early 
crop is finishing. In this way there is 
no lay over, no waste of time, money 
and worry. From the four bushels of 
seed the average amount of peas 
grown is on the short end of a ton. 
A little more than the city plumber 
can care for! 

Nine weeks or so after the seeds 
are sown, the vines are up and ready 
for cutting. All the while, from plant- 
ing to canning, experts are in the 
fields watching, waiting — like eager 
junior below mother’s cookie jar. 
Their worries begin in earnest from 
the moment the first vines sneak 


above soil. Peas are like any other 
farm crop; the weather can make or 
break them. If the frost nips them in 
the bud, it is good-bye pea-crop. If 
they weather the frost, all they need 
is rain and sunshine. It’s all a gamble. 
But it is up to those in the know to 
name the day the peas are to be cut. 
If they aren’t cut—too bad. A day 
too early, a day too late, means the 
difference between cases of peas and 
silage. 

Come sun-up, pea-workers are out 
in the fields mowing peas. Mowing. 
Peas are definitely not picked and 
shelled by hand. But of course they 
are not mowed with a little push- 
machine. A person would get no 
place fast that way. This mower is a 
two-bladed affair, with shark-like 
teeth. This, attached to a tractor, 
skims the turf and cuts the pea vines 
that form one green mass in the field. 

With cut-down vines lying in 
orderly rows like a military ceme- 
tery, a truck pulls up, attaches a hay- 
loader to the rear and starts chug- 
ging at five per down the rows. A 
man is on the back of the truck and 
has all the worry and exercise for the 
next twenty minutes. (The driver 
does nothing but sit.) As the vines 
flood over the top of the loader, the 


‘poor man has to spread them around 
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the truck’s bed. And if he is in any 
way thoughtful, he spreads them in 
layers. Such consideration is more 
than appreciated by certain other 


gentlemen who have to fight the load 
later on. 








Loading the truck is not always 
easy. Remember, the pods are still 
on the vines. If it were just a shovel- 
full of pea-pods, all would be great. 
But it isn’t. These vines lunge up the 
loader in gobs the size of a wash 
basket. And the faster the trucker 
tours the field, the faster come the 
peas, the faster our friend has to 
work, and the bumpier the ride. It 
isn’t tiddly-winks, by any means. 

Finally, after bounding around the 
field a while, the truck has its two- 
ton load. It bounces out of the field 
and roars down the highway. Roars, 
even when rationing was in vogue. 
The trucker pulls up near one of the 
pea viners (a huge, whirling drum 
affair) , tries to shed his load, is re- 
buked in very certain terms by the 
fellow who now takes the load into 
custody. He then drives a few feet 
away from the viner and under color- 
ful direction dumps the peas imme- 
diately in front of the viner instead 
of on the previous spot some feet 
away. 

The placing of this load is impor- 
tant to human beings on the pitching 
end. The. pitching is quite unlike, 
shall we say, Newhouser’s? It is done 
with a fork, which is not even a dis- 
tant cousin of a knife or spoon. "Tis 
really a pitch-fork of the farm variety, 
standing in the neighborhood of five 
feet; girth, about three or four inches. 
. .. But there sits the tangled mass of 
vines. If the load is at a distance from 
the viner, the pitcher’s sweat doesn’t 
seep, it pours, due to a lot of unnec- 
essary walking with a fork-full of 
vines to toss into the viner. And if 
that load is two tons, it is not at all 
difficult to see why that walking 
would amount to a hike. Also it is 
easy to see why the trucker of the 
load was told not to dump the peas 
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according to but under 
direction. 

Now the pea-practitioner who has 
to get rid of. this load sadly surveys 
it. There it stands five feet high in 
front of him—at times only four 
feet. Overcoming his all too human 
lethargy he scrambles to the top. Now 
he has to work his way through the 
whole two tons to the last vine on the 
ground. He is the gentleman who 
cares whether the load is in layers or 
a tangled mess. But even with the 
best of loads the useless longing often 
in the steaming depths of his per- 
spiring heart is that the peas were 
always shelled by hand. Then he 
could at least sit. 

But now for the mysterious viner. 
Actually, it is just a huge pea-sheller 
that looks like a two-ton cement 
mixer. All it amounts to is an over- 
grown barrel with screen sides. Flip 
the barrel on its side, raise it in the 
air, cover this depodder with a shed 
and you have our little pea-viner. On 
the front of this viner is a feeder, or 
a chute-like maw, two rows of mov- 
ing, dull-edged blades in it. The 
vines are tossed into the feeder, then 
carried by the clanking blades into 
the whirling barrel. Here they are 
beaten to shreds by some faster spin- 
ning paddles. The peas, spanked out 
of their pods by the paddles, now rain 
through the screens, while the vines 
pursue their merry way. 

Underneath the drum is an apron. 
Nothing like mother’s. This is filthy; 
mother’s (God forbid!) isn’t. This 
apron is a continuous piece of canvas 
attached to two rollers and keeps re- 
volving below the whirling drum. 
The peas fly like ack-ack through the 
screened sides of the drum onto the 
apron. The screens act as a kind of 
sieve: the peas fall, but not the vines. 


fancy, 
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- (Any thought that they were for pro- 
tection from insects is to be rejected. 
If they were, they fail miserably.) 

Tiny pieces of vine and scratchy 
chunks of thistle, which in general 
tend to make life at a viner much 
less gay, fall apronward with the 
pelting peas. The peas bounce and 
roll downward like marbles into bins 
at the lower edge of the slanting 
canvas. The pieces of debris usually 
manage to scoot up with the apron 
and fall out the opposite side on the 
ground — or mud, depending on rela- 
tive humidity. 

While the peas fall like manna, the 
vines are shuffling through the barrel. 
Just as in the front there is a chute, 
so too in the rear — at least a kind of 
chute. More like a stairless escalator. 
To viner-men it is lovingly known as 
the “carrier.” A descriptive definition, 
no less. From the hole in the rear of 
the drum the vines flop in juicy 
bunches onto a_ twenty-five foot 
wooden incline that goes up in the 
air at a fairly steep angle. These 
soppy packets are dragged up the car- 
rier by slats attached to an endless 
chain. At the end of the carrier they 
graciously follow nature’s law and 
fall, often on the poor, sweat-sodden 
man below. To be hit by a soggy 
bunch of pea vines is not the most 
pleasing nor aromatic experience. 

This valet de vignes, who often 
takes them in the neck, is out there in 
the skin-scorching sun for the sole 
purpose of spreading and stacking 
the malled vines. In itself such an 
action is a beautiful waste of time. 
But the consideration that farmers 
use these vines as feed for Bossy dur- 
ing the winter changes one’s attitude 
—a trifle. This stack covers twenty or 
thirty square feet and soars close to 
fifteen feet. That is not very spec- 
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tacular soaring. But if the vines did 
not pack so tightly that they have to 
be sawed during the winter, the 
height would make an ordinary one 
story building look like a doll house. 
Try to picture four hundred tons of 
vines in one pile. And that’s it! Four 
hundred tons that have been handled 
three times: in the field, in the front 
of the viner, and in the rear of the 
viner. 

Pea-work is not the place for the 
finicky. As the peas come bouncing 
down the apron into the bins, or as 
the boxes are lifted to be weighed, 
some peas are spilled and roll around 
the ground to be stepped on and 
squashed. The juice makes them 
sticky; it attracts flies of every hue 
and size, flies that are used to teasing 
horses and so do not hesitate in the 
least to nibble on a man. One’s hands 
become coated with the same sticki- 
ness. And with the dust that floats 
around a viner there is soon a cake of 
mud between the fingers. All adds up 
to unpleasantness, if you like genteel 
words. 

If it is raining or misting, a viner 
practically floats. The mud becomes 
thick. And the peas — well, the vines 
weigh twice what they should, which 
makes for back-wrenching pitching. 
There are no dry clothes for pea- 
workers till they get home at night. 
But by that time they don’t care 
much if they ever get dry B.V.D’s. 
All they want is a bed. 

The debris—the pieces of vine 
and thistle and twigs —that fall on 
the apron and out the other side, 
form a chaff. In dry, windy weather 
this is one of the most unhappy jobs 
on the viner. The stuff has to be 
cleaned up regularly. And with a 
wind blowing the pieces around, it is 
pretty hard collecting. And if it is 








damp, the chaff sticks to any and 
everything at hand. 

But by far the worst thing that can 
happen to a viner crew is to have the 
juice from the stack uncontrolled. 
Towards mid-season (about three 
weeks from the beginning) the stack 
of vines in the rear starts settling. Its 
weight makes it become a more solid, 
substantial pile. And that tends to 
squeeze the juice out at its base. Now 
pea juice, especially in warm weather, 
raises a terrible odor. It is a far cry 
from Woolworth’s perfume counter. 
And the flies increase. A ditch is nec- 
essary around the stack to draw off 
the juice, because if a worker happens 
to step into it he might just as well 
throw away his shoes. A pea-viner has 
a stench all its own. 

The work on a viner is a bit more 
muscle-building than any cereal on 
the market, no matter what hero en- 
dorses it. It is heavy work. It is hard 
work. Hot work. It is tougher work 
than the long-romanced threshing. 
And there are no farmers’ wives to 
cook those sought-after meals! It takes 
stamina to go the whole season, 
unless one was reared in such work. 
But there are moments of fun; there 
are hours of fun. It-depends on the 
crew. They can make the time more 
pleasant; they can make it a hell. But 
no matter if the times are good or 
unpleasant, pea-work is pea-work. It 
cannot be glamorized. 

But this is not the end of the pea 
pageant. From these various viners 
scattered around the neighboring 
hills and dales the peas are trucked 
in to a centrally located cannery. The 
idea is much like that of the old 
medieval monasteries: a mother 
house with several daughter monas- 
teries in the vicinity. But with the 
cannery there are as many as forty or 
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fifty viners feeding one factory. 

The peas are hauled in and the 
forty pound boxes are unloaded. 
From here on in the peas are treated 
much like any fruit or vegetable in 
any cannery. They are washed and 
tested for size or tenderness. They 
are sent through the factory on belts, 
all the while undergoing a currying 
campaign. Dried, split, or squashed 
peas are not allowed in the kitchens. 
(The average amount of waste of 
peas is just five percent of all of them 
together.) Twigs, leaves, pebbles — 
any foreign matter is gingerly re- 
moved. The peas abandon the belts 
and along with a certain amount of 
brine are put into cans. These cans 
are capped, sealed and sent to the 
cookers. Peas are cooked after they 
are canned. Now if Mrs. Housekeeper 
imagines her turkey roaster is big, 
she really should gaze upon these 
vats, fifteen feet deep, in which cans 
upon cans of peas are cooked. 

When, in an ordinary pea season, 
the time comes for the cannery to 
close its doors and say “Amen,” the 
men on the inside will tell you they 
have had about seventy cases of peas 
to an acre. So if this cannery has had 
a couple thousand acres of peas pass 
over its belts, there are a lot of cases 
for consumption. And here friend 
dealer steps in. You may buy a cer- 
tain company’s can of peas in the 
grocery store and despise another can 
on the same shelf, but of a different 
company. Now for all you know the 
peas in those two cans may have been 
grown in the same field! 

And that seals the pea-pack. Re- 
member the next time you look at 
those succulent spheroids that they 
are the result of man working with 
mother nature, and often trying to 
outwit her. 



































Boys Who Aspire 


A study of what makes boys want to be priests, what they do in a seminary, and 
what they think of the life there. A similar study of “girls who aspire” will follow. 


D. J. Corrigan 


THEIR enlistment will not be for 
the duration and six months, but for 
life. They sometimes give up a whole 
lot of this world, and in return re- 
ceive hardly a penny. They are never 
conscripted, yet each September finds 
an army of Catholic boys knocking 
on seminary doors. They want to be- 
come priests. 

In the parlor of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Kirkwood, Mo., the young man 
sat down. 

“I'd like, Father, to find out 
whether I could begin to study for 
the priesthood next year.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Just thirty.” Then noting the 
hesitancy on the part of the priest, he 
continued: “You see, Father, it’s this 
way. I’ve always wanted to become a 
priest, but during the depression my 
family was kind of hard up and I had 
to work. Then when there seemed 
danger of war, I enlisted in the army. 
I was caught on Corregidor and you 
know where I spent the last four 
years. Now I’m free and have money 
to burn. Do you think there’s a 
chance, Father?” 

Right now there seems to be a re- 
surgence of vocations throughout the 
land. For a time during the war ap- 
plications at seminaries took a fearful 
dip, but with conditions coming back 
to normal it seems that God is in- 
spiring many a fine boy to go on 
towards a higher goal in the vineyard 
of the Lord. Just to cite one ex- 
ample: St. Joseph’s College, prepara- 
tory seminary of the Redemptorists 
of the mid-west, this past September 
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enrolled the largest class of beginners 
in its history. Surprising too is the 
number of returning service men who 
are applying: St. Joseph’s has already 
received a dozen applications from 
ex-fighting men for the coming year 
and we understand that some sem- 
inaries are almost being swamped by 
similar requests for admittance. 

Even to many Catholics the years 
spent by seminarians in preparation 
for the priesthood are more or less a 
mystery. With few exceptions the 
career of every student is spent in two 
seminaries — preparatory and major 
—and the full course covers twelve 
years of study. This span is roughly 
equivalent to high school, college and - 
four years of post-graduate work. 
Boys with varying degrees of high 
school and college credits may join 
up, but they sometimes find themselves 
demoted a peg because of lack of 
specialized subjects necessary in the 
training of a priest. It is usually the 
experience of students that more is 
demanded of them in seminary class 
room work than in outside schools, 
but of course more time is furnished 
them for study. The mortality rate of 
seminarians is rather high: of an 
average group that starts out in the 
first year little more than a third 
reach the goal of the priesthood. 

If a boy thinks that he has a voca- 
tion to the secular or diocesan clergy, 
he will with proper spiritual guid- 
ance enter the seminary of his diocese. 
But should he wish to become a mis- 
sionary priest in a Religious Order, 
then of course he will apply at the 








preparatory school of the Order he 
chooses. In the latter case, after finish- 
ing his courses in the minor seminary, 
he will enter the novitiate for at least 
one year, and then after making tem- 
porary vows will advance through his 
higher studies as a full fledged 
religious. 

While life in a minor seminary is 
no mollycoddle affair, still it is not 
too hard for a real boy. At first most 
students find it a bit different from 
home, mainly because they live only 
with men and have to spend their 
class days in accordance with a well 
filled schedule. The following is a 
fairly typical order of the day: 


A.M. 
Rising: 5:20 
Morning prayer: 5345 
Holy Mass: 6:00 
Breakfast: 7:00 
Study: 7:45 
Class: 8:15 
Class: 9:15 
Remission: 10:00 
Study: 10:15 
Class: 10:45 
Remission: 11:30 
Particular Examen: 11:40 
Dinner: 12:00 
P.M. 
Remission: 12:30 
Study: 1:30 
Class: 2:30 
Class: 3:15 
Remission: 4:00 
Rosary — Visit 5:00 
Study: 5:20 
Supper: 6:30 
Remission: 7:00 
Study: 7:45 
Night prayers: 8:15 
Lights out: 8:45 


Lest this seem rather severe, we 
include the fact that all day Thurs- 
day and Sunday afternoon are weekly 
holidays, with free days coming at in- 
tervals during the year. The boys 
board at the seminary, except for the 
summer vacation, which they spend 
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at home. For recreation the emphasis 
is On sports, and many a seminarian 
might have gone a long way in ath- 
letics, had not his ambitions been 


. elsewhere. The boys have many other 
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extra-curricular occupations, such as 
dramatics, glee club, hikes and 
movies, with some occasional manual 
labor. They usually have no time to 
be bored: either they are in love with 
the place or they leave. 

Recently the writer asked a num- 
ber of students to write their answers 
to the following questions: Why they 
want to be priests and Redemptorists? 
How they came to pick St. Joseph’s 
College? What they like and do not 
like about seminary life? From now 
on I let the boys tell their own story: 


“Why do I want to become a Redemp- 
torist? It wasn’t because I like Latin, be- 
cause I don’t. It wasn’t because I like to 
get up at 5:20, for I don’t like that at 
all. It wasn’t because my parents made 
me. It wasn’t because my Pastor said that 
he would excommunicate me if I didn’t. 
The only answer is that I feel that God 
has honored me by calling me to His 
Holy Priesthood.” 


“I want to become a priest primarily 
to save my soul. Today the world makes 
that accomplishment a very difficult task. 
Secondly, I would like to help other 
people get to heaven, and the most effec- 
tive way of doing that is through mis- 
sionary work.” 


It is interesting to note some of the 
influences that led to many of the 
boys’ decisions: 


“I had been an altar boy since the 
fifth grade and the first spark of a voca- 
tion seems to have been kindled there at 
the Holy Sacrifice. As the weeks and 
months went by my desire for the priest- 
hood increased little by little until the 
spark had grown into a small fire.” 


“I went to this Mission and was greatly 
impressed by the sermons given by two 
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Redemptorists. After graduation from 
grammar school I still kept my ideal in 
a corner of my mind. I went to two 
years of high school before I finally de- 
cided to study for the priesthood. Then 
I wrote for information from several 
Orders, but was not satisfied. I finally 
decided to talk to a Redemptorist. The 
purpose of this Order ‘to work for the 
most abandoned souls’ struck a responsive 
chord in my heart.” 


“Thanks to my 7th and 8th grade 
teachers the idea of my vocation blos- 
somed forth into a reality.” 


“Probably the most important reason 
why I want to become a priest is that 
many years ago my father fell away 
from the Church. He is gradually com- 
ing back and I know that if I go through 
to Ordination my dad will be at the foot 
of the altar to receive Holy Communion 
from my hands. The reason I chose the 
Redemptorists .is because a friend of 
mine is a student here; he told me all 
about it. I liked what he told me and 
after being here I still like it.” 


“I happened to pick up a little pam- 
phlet called ‘Van’ and to my amazement 
I fell in love with the story of his life. 
I kept thinking of it and finally decided 
to investigate St. Joe’s, the place where 
he spent most of his seminary life.” 


“I believe that it was inspired by the 
fact that in serving and helping around 
the sacristy, I came into contact with 
some of the finest priests I know.” 


“Once I read a book entitled: ‘Down 
the Amazon,’ which described all the 
thrilling adventures of a missionary priest. 
Up to that time I had more or less 
thought that priests spent most of each 
day on their knees in Church. I like the 
idea of becoming a missionary, because 
surely there must be adventure in help- 
ing others get to heaven.” 


Ordinarily God does not send an 
angel to inform a boy that He wants 
him to become a priest. Divine grace 
works through a multitude of human 
instruments, persuasive but never 
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compulsive. Should a boy feel that he 
would like to take a try at a life that 
is often demanding in self-sacrifice 
but happy in its security and accom- 
plishment of good, he ought to have 
a frank talk with a priest. The latter 
will be able to judge whether the as- 
pirant has the proper mental, phys- 
iscal and moral qualities to make a_ 
promising student. 


“It is evident why I chose this Order. 
The good example of the Redemptorist 
priests whom I saw every day made me 
naturally turn to this Order. Since then 
I have never regretted the choice. As I 
was young, I knew nothing about appli- 
cations to the seminary, etc. In a vague 
way I thought of packing my bag and 
presenting myself before the Pastor with: 
“Well, here I am. Where do I go next?’ 
It was not until I had informed a priest 
of my desire that I was told of the 
preparatory school and the means of 
admittance to it.” 


It is almost axiomatic in seminary 
life that a boy with medium talents 
who is determined to work at his 
studies is a far better prospect than a 
genius who may have time to loaf. It is 
true, every seminary requires good 
promise of talent in its applicants, but 
occasionally school marks are unre- 
liable because a boy never had got 
down to the serious business of study 
or never had a real incentive. One 
such boy wrote: 


“I always did want to become a priest. 
I never missed a chance of going to Mass 
even before the age of seven. My good 
mother often spoke to me about the 
priesthood and I stuck to the idea. After 
the eighth grade I tried to enroll in our 
diocesan seminary, but was turned down 
because of low school marks. But my 
Pastor did not let me down. At that time 
I knew little of Religious Orders, but he 
finally arranged that I be received at St. 
Joseph’s College. I think that I would 
have missed my goal if I had been ad- 
mitted at the first seminary, for here I 








have found everything that I ever wanted. 
It has been a hard pull, but with God’s 
help I’ve been making it.” 


During September a young Captain 
in the Air Corps entered the seminary, 
still clad in his uniform. As a pilot of 
B 17’s and B 24’s, he had fifty mis- 
sions to his credit in the South 
Pacific. 


“Although my parents never believed 
that I had a vocation, I once spent two 
years in a seminary. The latter disbanded, 
however, for lack of funds and I found 
myself finishing high school in Chicago. 
Then for seven years F worked at various 
jobs — office, retail sales and sales on the 
road. At the same time I took various 
business courses at night school. By now 
I had all the luxuries of youth: my own 
car, complete wardrobe, money to spend 
and yet —something was missing. I did 
not neglect my weekly Communions or 
monthly Confession and from time to 
time the thought of seminary days would 
come to mind. As I look back now, I 
think that I was trying to smother a 
vocation that would not stay smothered. 

“Then the war came and as my name 
was high on the draft list, I wanted to 
try to get into the Air Corps. I therefore 
took special classes at De Paul University 
to make up for lack of two years of col- 
lege, and between stalling off the draft 
board and getting my studies I passed 
the busiest period of my life. Finally 
with the draft board breathing on my 
neck I passed the entrance examinations 
for the cadet corps and immediately en- 
listed. Then to the sunny south of Pre- 
flight Training. 

“With this great change of work my 
life changed also and I began to pay 
more attention to my religion. Because 
of the dangers connected with flying and 
the ever present threat of ‘washing out,’ 
I prayed earnestly and I believe that at 
this period. there developed my deter- 
mination some day to return to religious 
life. I advanced from Primary to Basic 
and then graduation. So, too, spiritually 
I began to grow up — but oh, so slowly! 

“Finally we reached our combat theatre 
and I was more than ever resolved to be 
prepared at any time for any eventuality. 
Death struck close by several times but 
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I was unperturbed. Only toward the end 
of my overseas duty did my spirits begin 
to sag but then came the day when I 
boarded the good ship Kata Baru for 
home. Each night as I said the rosary on 
deck I prayed especially to know God's 
will regarding my vocation. At Miami 
the chaplain made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to have me released from the 
Corps, but a few months later the war 
ended and here I am.” 


Some of the other stories, though 


less dramatic, are no less interesting: 


“Seven years ago, while living in the 
Oblate parish, my Pastor, Father Kilday, 
said to me: ‘You will one day become a 
priest, but not an Oblate.’ Two years 
ago I tried to speak to my mother about 
it, but she would not listen. Then dur- 
ing our high school retreat the priest 
suggested that we pray for our vocations. 
Immediately I started to say three Hail 
Mary’s daily for that intention. I spoke 
to a nun about it and she advised me to 
continue praying, but to speak to no one 
about it. Then one day while I was try- 
ing to help mother in the kitchen, she 
suddenly asked me why I wanted to be 
a priest. — My belief is that my race, 
the Mexican, needs many more priests to 
take care of them. I know that for lack 
of priests, especially those of their own 
race, many are losing their Faith.” 


“I wasn’t too happy about going 400 
miles from home to school, and neither 
was my mother. After I arrived at’ St. 
Joseph’s, I didn’t feel like staying. I was 
homesick and all mixed up. Besides, I 
was discouraged, for it didn’t seem that 
I had a vocation. Luckily I stayed until 
the homesickness wore off. Then during 
retreat in October I determined to give 
this a real try. 

“But to get back to my reason for 
coming here. I did not come from a 
Redemptorist parish. I didn’t know any 
priest of the Order or any fellow who 
studied here. There wasn’t a single priest 
from our parish, and only one boy in a 
seminary. About a year ago this time we 
talked about vocations in school. I began 
to read up on the different vocations to 
the priesthood. I didn’t tell anyone about 
it. The first one I told of it was a pal of 
mine while we were supposed to be silent 
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and looking up things in the Encyclo- 
pedia. After I told him, he said that he 
had the same idea. 

“I still hadn’t decided what kind of 
a priest I wanted to be. I started to send 
for circulars and booklets from seminaries 
throughout the country. St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege was the first I wrote to.and the last 
I received an answer from. After writing 
to all these places I began to talk to Sister 
about it and to different priests. One 
day Mom, Dad and I took a ride to the 
major seminary in Oconomowoc to talk 
things over with one of the Redemptorists 
there. That clinched things for me. That 
is why I am here and why I hope to stick 
it out till I am ordained a Redemptorist.” 


Finally, how do the boys like semi- 
nary life? Most of the quotations that 
follow are from students who have 
spent several years in the college. 


“I must confess that if I had seen the 
regular order of a class day before I 
came to St. Joseph’s College, I would 
have probably been very much frightened 
by it; but living it with the purpose of 
becoming a saintly Redemptorist can only 
be a pleasure. In time one even grows 
rather accustomed to it. My three and 
a half years here have been extremely 
happy years, but I have not been without 
the usual ‘ups and downs.’ Into the life 
of most students there come the periods 
when doubts about vocation cause a lot 
of misery of mind, but the student who 
weathers this torture comes out of it a 
better and stronger student.” 

“When I first arrived at St. Joseph’s 
College, I found it a little different than 
I expected. I expected all the boys to be 
angels, but was I in for a surprise! Most 
of them were plain and simple fellows, a 
little more prayerful than boys in the 
world. Here I have met some of the best 
friends I ever hope to know.” 


“Well, maybe the kneeling in chapel 
isn’t so easy, neither the getting up early 
or eating ‘beans and weenies’ when one 
might have ice cream soda. Then there 
are the weekly pensa and extemporalia 
(tests). But what did I come here for? 
Just to have fun? I came here to become 
a priest and the way to the priesthood is 
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a long hard road. But our Saviour estab- 
lished the priesthood by treading the way 
to Calvary. The Sisters are good cooks, 
the Fathers are always nice and friendly, 
the students are jolly and good sports. 
What more could I want?” 

“Now that I have been here for almost 
four years, I would not even think of 
leaving. Daily the life of a Redemptorist 
priest grows more and more lovable and 
my desire to be one of them grows with 
the hour. Maybe the building here isn’t 
as modern as might be or the food not 
quite as delicious as my mother’s cooking, 
and maybe I do get mighty lonesome for 
them all at home occasionally, still I 
deem it as the grandest place to live and 
prepare for the priesthood. The spirit 
that the fellows have here, the spirit of 


prayer and brotherly love, would be hard 
to equal.” 


Most boys who enter the seminary, 
come with the purpose of discovering 
whether they have a vocation. As one 
boy put it: “I sincerely believe that 
I was prompted to enter Kirkwood, 
not because I had a vocation, but in 
order to find a vocation. In this my 
fourth year, I believe that I have 
found it.” It is hardly possible for a 
student to be in the seminary long 
without fully realizing all the priv- 
ileges and the obligations of a call to 
the priesthood, and some of their 
aspirations are really sublime. 


“I want to become a priest because I 
want to save my soul and help save the 
souls of others. I want to learn to love 
our Saviour as I ought, and by becoming 
a priest I shall have a much better chance 
of doing this. I want to take Christ’s place 
on earth and spread His teachings so 
there will be only one flock and one 
shepherd. I want to become a priest in 
order to have a part in the greatest 
miracle of all time the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. I want to be able to absolve 
sinners, comfort the afflicted and guide 
my fellowman in the way of truth. I want 
to become a Redemptorist because ‘I want 
to be a missionary, even to foreign lands, 
to accomplish all these aims.” 








For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: We have eight children and we would not give up one of them 
for all the comforts in the world. If God wills it, we may have more children. 
Our problem is how to deal with our relatives and friends who are everlastingly 
expressing sympathy and even horror over the fact that we have so many chil- 
dren. We are perfectly happy and contented with our lot, and yet we detest 
being made to appear like martyrs or fools by otherwise good people and even 
our close friends. What course would you suggest? 

Solution: Your problem is not unique; in fact it has been presented to us in 
many different ways. And far from upsetting you, it should provide occasions 
for real charity and zeal towards others. 

There are two things that you should try to make clear to misguided folks 
whose sympathy is an obvious sign of disapproval of your large family. The 
first and most important thing is a rebuke for what almost surely represents 
their own immoral conviction that birth-control is better than a large family. 
It is good to be frank and outspoken with married people who tut-tut over your 
many children. Ask them point-blank if they would recommend birth-prevention 
as a means of escape from what they think so sad and unfortunate. Ask them 
boldly whether they themselves practice contraception to evade the burdens of 
a large family. If the answer is yes, as it often will be, tell them that they are 
the ones who need pity, because it is infinitely sadder to know people who are 
living in sin than to see others who are struggling to raise a family of ten or 
twelve children. 

The second thing to make clear is the fact that even from a natural point of 
view you are contented and happy with your lot. Your aim should be to change 
their foolish sympathy into envy; to prove to them that they are the ones who 
are missing out on the best things in life. What the world needs today is a 
throng of conscientious mothers and fathers who can prove to their friends and 
neighbors that they are far better off in doing what is right than they could 
ever be in doing wrong. There are too many who learn to pity themselves be- 
cause unhappy sinners try to make them feel uncomfortable in leading good 


lives. Don’t let them fool you! 
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Father Tim Casey 


The Making of a Monk 


It is as simple as this story — the process whereby a man learns that he can or 


cannot give his life to God. 


C. D. McEnaniry 


WHEN Father Timothy Casey heard 
a galloping horse reined up sharply 
at his gate and immediately there- 
after a pair of heavy farm boots 
crunching up the walk, he was fairly 
certain as to the identity of the 
owner. 

“Mrs. Quitman,” he shouted the 
moment the door was opened, “if that 
is Humphrey Vanderipe, send him 
right on up.” He did this to give 
courage to the visitor, who was not 
accustomed to making evening calls 
on clergymen. In the present instance 
Mr. Vanderipe was there by appoint- 
ment and invitation, otherwise he 
probably would never have been 
there at all. 

It all came of a broken harness. 
The previous morning the priest had 
to ford a creek. The horses were 
floundering up the steep, rain-soaked 
bank, the rear wheels of the buggy 
not yet out of the water, when some- 
thing essential snapped. What to do? 
In the vast seminary library of 
learned books not one gave directions 
how to mend a broken trace when 
stuck in a ford. As the poor man 
stood there bewildered and helpless 
he heard a powerful voice singing, 
“Way Down South in Dixie.” It was 
not a Caruso voice, but to Father 
Casey’s ears it sounded sweeter than 
the voice of an angel. It told of suc- 
cor at hand. Humphrey Vanderipe 
was riding down the road and would 
perforce arrive at this very spot. 

Five minutes later that same 
Humphrey Vanderipe was busy re- 
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pairing the damages with a skill and 
ingenuity at which the priest mar- 
velled. The wonders he worked with 
a murderous-looking  clasp-knifel 
The conjurer’s miracles whereby he 
produced needed material from his 
pockets, from other parts of the 
harness, even from Father Casey’s 
buggy itself! It was unbelievable! 

The operation required consider- 
able time. Humphrey could talk 
while he worked — indeed, with a 
person of such importance as the 
parish priest, he could talk a great 
deal better while he worked. It 
helped to cover his shyness. They be- 
came quite confidential. Father 
Casey heard a great deal of Mr. Van- 
deripe’s personal history. 

“How old are you now, Hum- 
phrey?” he asked. 

“Goin’ on thirty. Birthday’s the 
eighth of December.” 

“Isn’t it time for you to look 
around for a nice Catholic girl and 
establish a little home of your own?” 

“Guess that’s not in my line. Don’t 
somehow cotton to marriage,” the 
young man replied. 

“What's the matter? Disappointed 
in love, eh, Humphrey? Or are you 
just a natural born woman-hater?” 

“I wouldn’t say it is either one or 
the other. They’ve been a couple o’ 
times when I fell for a girl. But it 
kind 0’ wore off by degrees till it got 
so she didn’t stand out from the 
bunch more’n anybody else. And I 
couldn’t help sayin’ to myself, sup- 
pose that hadda happened after I had 








yoked up with her for life thinkin’ 
I'd always love her the way I did at 
the start. On the other hand I don’t 
see no call for hatin’ them, though I 
do figger that if a guy wants to have 
a quiet life and enjoy his feed, the 
less he gets tangled up with wimmin 
the better.” 

He stopped, hesitated a moment, 
then added: “Do you know, Father 
Casey, what I'd like to be? I'd like to 
be one of them there monks you read 
about in the Catholic Almanach.” 

“You mean a member of a reli- 
gious order? A missionary priest?” 

“No, not a priest. That’s aimin’ too 
high for me. Besides it would take 
a mighty lot of study, and it’s too late 
in the game for me to begin that. 
But I’ve seen pitchers of monks 
hoein’ the garden or prunin’ trees or 
drivin’ a truck. That’s where I'd fit 
in. But I reckon there wouldn’t be no 
chance for me.” 

“Why wouldn’t there be a chance 
for you, Humphrey? There is a 
chance for anybody that has a voca- 
tion.” 

“Anybody that has a vocation? 
Now just exactly what does that 
mean?” 

“Anybody that God wants to lead 
that sort of life.” 

“How can a feller know?” 

“By giving it a trial,” replied the 
priest. “That is why the monks have 
_ what they call a novitiate. You spend 
a year or two there, living the life of 
the monks, to see whether they suit 
you and you suit them.” 

“But can’t you have some kind of 
idee beforehand? A feller wouldn’t 
jest care to pull up stakes and go off 
to a monastery unless there was some 
likelihood that they would keep 
him.” 

“Yes, there are certain signs of a 
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vocation. If one has those signs, he 
will probably stay; if he has not, he 
had better not go at all.” 

“What are them signs?” the young 
man wanted to know. 

“Listen, Humphrey. You come over 
to the priest’s house tomorrow eve- 
ning after you get your chores done, 
and we will go into the whole case 
thoroughly. Then you will be better 
qualified to make a prudent decision.” 

And so that was what led to the 
evening call of Humphrey Vanderipe 
on his pastor, the Reverend Timothy 
Casey, in the parish house of Huggins 
Pastures. 

Wasting no time on preliminaries, 
the young man went straight to the 
point with the directness of the 
pioneer. “What are them there signs, 
Father Casey, that indicate that prob- 
ably a feller can be a monk?” 

“First,” the priest began, “is good 
health. There is work to do. All must 
get up at an early hour and follow 
exactly the routine order of the day. 
You cannot order your meals. You 
must eat at the common table — 
simple food and not always too well 
prepared. Then there are days when 
you must fast and days when you 
must abstain from meat. All this re- 
quires good health.” 

“I reckon my health’s all right. I 
don’t ever remember bein’ real sick, 
‘cept when I had the measles as a 
kid. But I got over them all right. 
Course a body can’t never tell about 
the future. Maybe I will get sick.” 

“They will not accept anybody that 
is sick and cannot lead the regular 
life of the monastery. But if you get 
sick after you have become a monk, 
they will take good care of you. Even 
though you contract a chronic disease 
which disables you for the rest of 
your life, they cannot send you away. 
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The Church forbids it. But if you 
had a chronic disease when you en- 
tered the monastery and lied about 
it, said you were perfectly well, they 
could send you away as soon as they 
discovered it. 

“The next sign,” the priest con- 
tinued, “is a sound mind —a reason- 
able amount of common sense, and 
especially freedom from all danger 
of insanity.” 

“Wa-al, as for common sense,” 
drawled Vanderipe, “I never met a 
guy yet but thought he had all the 
common sense there was. And I’m 
jest like the rest. So I guess my affy- 
david won’t carry much weight on 
that point. But I am sure o’ one 
thing — and the neighbors will bear 
me out on it—I ain’t plum crazy.” 

“Have you any near relatives that 
are?” 

“Not so far as I know, I haven't. I 
have heard mother say as to how she 
had a second cousin that had to be 
took to the insane asylum. But I don’t 
reckon you'd call that a _ near 
relation.” 

“If we went that far afield, we 
should all find some cases of insanity 
among our kindred. Therefore the 
affliction of your mother’s second 
cousin does not constitute any par- 
ticular reason for fearing about your 
mental health.” 

“Cleared that hurdle purty!” cried 
Humphrey. “What’s the next?” 

“You have passed the test for health 
of body and and health of mind. 
Now comes health of soul. There 
must be well-grounded hope that you 
will be able, with the help of God, to 


keep out of mortal sin. A monk must © 


try to become holy, but there can be 
no question of becoming holy if one 
does not even avoid deadly offenses 
against God. That however is a 
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matter you must settle with your con- 
fessor. Ask him whether he thinks 
you -have the necessary moral 
strength.” 

“But, Father Casey, I don’t go to 
Confession to anybody but you. And 
you said I could receive Communion 
oftener, and that I did not have to 
go to Confession every time, because, 
you said, you did not think I was 
committing any mortal sins.” 
“Another hurdle cleared,” 
priest quoted. 

“But how is that? If a feller com- 
mits mortal sins, mustn’t he ever try 
to be a monk?” 

“If his will is so weak and his pas- 
sions are so strong that he not only 
commits mortal sins now, but it looks 
as though he will not be able to stop 
even after he has all the help that he 
will receive in the monastery, then he 
should not try. He would only be 
sent away. And if these sins are sins 
against purity, that is a sure sign he 
has no vocation to be a monk. God 
intends that he should enter matri- 
mony and lead a decent life as a mar- 
ried man.” 

“If he had committed a lot of big 
sins in the past but had turned over 
a new leaf during the mission and 
had kept straight ever since, could be 
go?” Vanderipe inquired. 

“Yes. That may be just what God 
wants him to do, so that he will be 
protected from the danger of falling 
back, and so that he will be able to 
lead a life of loving reparation and 
penance for the sins of the past. — 
That is if he plans becoming a lay 
monk, a lay brother.” 

“But not to become a priest?” 

“No. That calling is too sacred for 
one who has committed a lot of big 
sins in the past. Furthermore if he 
took the irrevocable step of entering 
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the priesthood and then found that 
he was still under the influence of 
those past sins, his situation would be 
tragic.” 

Humphrey Vanderipe masticated 
that for a while. Then he asked: 
“And, Father Casey, what is the next 
sign?” 

“He must have the right kind of 
character to become a monk, a char- 
acter which, after it has been toned 
down by a few years of training, has 
been polished up and has had the 
corners rubbed off, will make him fit 
to live in the monastery without 
causing too much aversion or disturb- 
ance to the rest of the monks.” 

“You mean he mustn’t be too 


scrappy?” 


“Well, yes, that would express a 


great part of it.” 

“I have to admit, Father Casey, 
that I fly off the handle once in a 
while.” 

“Are you so cranky and cantanker- 
ous that nobody can bear to work 
with you?” 

“No, I’m not. Fact is, when we are 
havin’ a huskin’ bee or something I 
can see that the fellers are kind o’ 
anxious to buddy up with me. 


They'll sure be surprised at me goin’ 


off to a monastery. ‘What the heck!’ 
they'll say, ‘Ole Humph goin’ off to 
be one of them silent, solemn monks! 
Why he couldn’t keep that trap o’ 
his shut or wipe that grin off his face 
if the Pope himself was there.’ I was 
jest wonderin’ if that wasn’t mebbe 
a sign that I couldn’t make the 
grade.” : 

“Do not worry on that score, Hum- 
phrey.” Father Casey assured him. “It 
is not the gloomy guys, who go mop- 
ing about by themselves, that make 
the best monks. A monk must. have 
a cheerful, sociable disposition, ready 
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to bubble over with talk and jokes 
when the time comes for recreation. 
He will pray and keep silence all the 
better afterwards.” 

“And what is the next sign?” 

“He must be free. Free from debts 
and free from obligations.” 

“Thank God, I ain’t got no debts 
—’ceptin a dollar I borrowed off Si 
Colquitt the last time I was in town. 
No, I ain’t got no debts; on the con- 
trary, I got a little something in the 
bank and a big bunch o’ yearlin’ 
steers that'll bring in a nice wad 
when I sell them. I’ve staid on work- 
in’ with dad, but ever since I was of 
age we’ve had an understandin’ as to 
what was comin’ to me. But I’d have 
to get rid of all that before goin’ to 
the monastery, wouldn’t I, Father 
Casey?” 

“Not at all. In fact you should not 
get rid of it. You may find that you 
are not made to be a monk; then you 
will want it again. No, leave it in the 
care of your father or of some other 
reliable person until you are sure you 
will be a monk. Then you can dis- 
pose of it if you wish.” 

“If I wish? Don’t I have to? I 
thought a monk couldn’t have any 
money or property of his own.” Van- 
deripe objected. 

“He cannot use anything of his 
own. Everything he uses, even.a pair 
of shoes or a bar of soap he must get 
from the monastery. And he must ask 
the permission of the superior for it. 
But if he had some property, he 
could say, the day before he made his 
vows: ‘I leave this in the care of my 
brother. Whatever it brings in, after 
all expenses are paid, he is to give to 
so-and-so. When I die, it is to go to 
so-and-so.’ After that you never need 
to give it a moment’s thought. You 
are a poor man, and the little bit you 
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need to keep alive you must get from 
the monastery with the permission of 
your superior. The goods of this 
world, which cause other people so 
much worry and unrest, will never 
occasion you another moment’s con- 
cern—no more than that sparrow 
sitting on the lightning-rod.” 

“You said,” the young man re- 
minded him, “to be free from debts 
and free from obligations. What ob- 
ligations do you mean?” 

“Principally the obligation of sup- 
porting your parents. If it is true, or 
likely to become true, that they will 
not have food and shelter unless you 
provide it for them, you are not al- 
lowed to leave them in destitution 
and go away and pledge your life 
service to a monastery.” 

“Don’t worry about that. My dad 
is too long-headed to take chances on 
bein’ supported by somebody else in 
his old days. He made us kids work 
for him while he was bringin’ us 
up. When we come of age, he told us 
to go ahead and strike out our own 
furrow, same’s he’d done — that he’d 
take care of himself and mother, and 
all we had to do was to take care of 
ourselves. — And what’s the next 
sign?” 

“There are no more signs. There is 
only the final question: Why do you 
want to be a monk? If it is for 
the wrong reason, stay at home. If it 
is for the right reason, you can pack 
up tomorrow. I know a monastery 
where, on my recommendation, they 
will give you a trial.” 

“What are them reasons?” 


“If you have decided to become a 
monk because some girl turned you 
down, and you are hopeless and 
heart-broken — for a moment. That is 
the wrong reason.” 
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“Father Casey, you can cut that 
one out.” 

“If you have decided to become a 
monk because you do not like work, 
and are looking for a soft snap. That 
is the wrong reason.” 

“Work never done me no harm. If 
I wanted to loaf I wouldn’t go to no 
monastery. I figger them monks got 
to work as much as us farmers — 
mebbe not quite so hard, but they 
have to keep at it more stiddy.” 

“If you have decided to become a 
monk — But I could go on all night 
giving wrong reasons. What we want 
to know is whether you have the right 
reason. Why do you want to be a 
monk?” 

“Cause the thing kind of ’peals to 
me. Seems a whole lot safer. Knockin’ 
around here, it is so easy to commit 
mortal sins, and mebbe die in one 
and go to hell. Then what’s the sense 
o’ workin’ all day long, all year long, 
all your life long, jest for the sake of a 
little money that’ll do you probably 
a blamed sight more harm than good. 
While if you was working, not for 
money, but for God and the welfare 
of your fellowmen, that would make 
it worth while. And then, when the 
day’s work is over, ’stead o’ goin’ off 
to a lousy dance or settin’ around a 
chewin’ the rag for half the night, 
the monks go to the church and pray, 
then go to bed and sleep, and they’re 
fresh for the next day. I'd kind o’ 
like that. But when it comes right 
down to givin’ the reason — Father 
Casey, I wouldn’t know exactly what 
to say.” 

“My boy, you’ve said enough. The 
right reason for wanting to be a 
monk is because it is the surest way 
of saving your immortal soul — be- 
cause it is a more perfect way of 
pleasing God — because a life spent 








for God and for the welfare ‘of your 
fellowmen is a life worth while. And 
that is your reason, even though you 
did not say it in so many words.” - 

Humphrey was all smiles. Poor 
man, he will have his occasional blue 
days even in the monastery. But 
never will he forget the happiness of 
this moment. 

“That — that there monastery?” he 
asked eagerly, “Is it very far away?” 

“The particular one I had in mind 
is in St. Louis. I do not know whether 
you would call that near or far. Prac- 
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tically all order priests —like those 
that preached our mission — have lay 
monks, lay brothers. ‘These lay 
brothers live with the priests, wear 
the same gown, say the same prayers, 
share in the same spiritual benefits, 
receive a reward for all the good 
done by the whole order, and finally 
go to the same place in heaven. The 
only difference is—the lay brother 
will have a higher throne than the 
priest if he did his part of the daily 
duties with more humility and whole- 
souled generosity,” said Father Casey. 


Test for Public Office 


“The habit of using ardent spirits by men in office has occasioned more injury 
to the public and more trouble to me than all other causes. Were I to commence 
my administration again, the first question I would ask respecting candidates for 
office would be, ‘Does he use ardent spirits?’ ””— Thomas Jefferson. 


Foul Felony 


A man in Tulsa, Oklahoma, didn’t mind so much the loss of $14 and some 
clothing taken from his home while he slept. But what burned him up was that 
the burglar fed his watchdog two thick steaks from the icebox to keep him 


quiet. 


Behind the Three Cent Stamp 


Over the entrance to the City Post Office in Washington there is inscribed the 
following catalogue of services rendered by the mails: 


“Carrier of news and knowledge. Instrument of trade and industry. Promoter 
of mutual acquaintances, of peace and good will among men and nations. 
Messenger of sympathy and love. Servant of parted friends. Consoler of the 
lonely. Bond of the scattered family. Enlarger of the common life. 
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“Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Being a Saint! 


A resolution for the New Year that every shut-in can make with perhaps 
better hope of fulfillment than any other class of people is that of becoming 
a saint. Sanctity is the proper goal of all Christians; yet there are conditions and 
circumstances in life that make the goal more or less difficult to attain. Experi- 
ence proves that the shut-in can, if he puts his mind to it, become a saint more 
easily and quickly than people who lead an active life in the midst of all the 
distractions and allurements of the world. 

The process of becoming a saint involves only three things for the shut-in. 
The first is an habitual and uncomplaining acceptance of God’s will as made 
evident in the form of illness He has permitted the shut-in. This does not 
mean that all desire and effort to regain health should be abandoned; in fact, 
the duty always remains of using all prudent means to regain health. It does 
mean that so long as illness remains, the shut-in accepts it consciously as God’s 
direct and beneficial will. 

The second condition of sanctity is that all deliberate sin be eliminated from 
one’s daily life. There can be no sanctity in one who submits even partially to 
thoughts or words against charity; to curious dreams and vague desires of 
sensuality; to petty lying and deceit; to angry words and rebellious complaints 
against God or other human beings. The shut-in who would be a saint must 
have a realistic horror of even the slightest venial sin. 

The third requisite for sanctity is the habit of living consciously in positive 
companionship with God and of trying to increase daily in sanctifying grace. 
This is practically fulfilled by habits of prayer and by recourse to the sacra- 
ments as frequently as possible. A saint has a large store of ejaculatory prayers 
which he repeats often each day. He centers his life around the reception of* 
the Sacraments, which he knows to be the infallible means of increasing sanctify- 
ing grace in his soul. 

Sanctity does not mean working miracles or having ecstasies. It does not mean 
freedom from all temptation. It only means living each moment for God and 
with God. And that is far easier for the shut-in than it is for those who see 
and hear too much of the world. 
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The Workingman’s First Right 


A closely reasoned and authoritative study of the question of living wages, as 
applied to the major strikes that have been tying up industry in the United States. 


R. J. Miller 


IN REFERENCE to strikes, such as 
are halting reconversion from war 
in the United States today, Pope Leo 
XIII had the following to say in his 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum: 

“Labor which is too long and too 
hard and the belief that pay is in- 
adequate not infrequently give work- 
ers cause to strike and become volun- 
tarily idle. This evil, which is frequent 
and serious, ought to be remedied by 
public authority, because such inter- 
ruption of work inflicts damage not 
only upon employers and upon the 
workers themselves, but also injures 
trade and commerce and the general 
interests of the State; and since it is 
usually not far removed from violence 
and rioting, it very frequently 
jeopardizes public peace. In_ this 
matter it is more effective and salu- 
tary that the authority of the law 
anticipate and completely prevent the 
evil from breaking out by removing 
early the causes from which it would 
seem that conflict between employers 
and workers is bound to arise.” 

Among the causes of strikes enu- 
merated by Pope Leo, the one which 
has the most practical application in 
the United States at the present time 
is “the belief that pay is inadequate.” 
Two great labor unions, the United 
Automobile Workers and the United 
Steelworkers of America, are demand- 
ing higher wages: the Auto workers 
a general 30 per cent raise, and the 
Steelworkers a raise of $2.00 a day. 
The workers in both unions are so 
strongly of the belief that “their pay 
is inadequate” that they have voted 
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overwhelmingly in favor of going on 
strike. The unions have conducted 
detailed investigations- into the cost 
of living on the one hand and into 
the profits being made by the com- 
panies on the other, and have pre- 
sented evidence to show that the 
workers actually need these raises in 
wages in order to maintain a decent 
level of living, and that the com- 
panies can well afford to pay the 
raises and still make ample profit. 
The companies have denied that they 
can afford to pay the raises, without, 
however, giving any direct evidence 
to show that the figures supplied by 
the unions are inaccurate. 

This situation surely presents a 
case for the application of the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church on 
strikes and on wages. The Popes did 
not issue their social Encyclicals as 
detached scholarly studies, but as 
guides to the right and wrong, the 
justice and injustice, of situations 
arising in the modern industrial 
world. Sometimes, it is true, the 
situations become very involved and 
it is correspondingly difficult to apply 
the papal teaching. But in the case 
of the current dispute between the 
unions and the automobile com- 
panies and the steel companies, the 
issue is plain and simple: is it right 
and just for the unions to claim the 
raise in wages which they demand? 

The reply to this question in the 
light of papal teaching may be put 
in the form of a supposition: If the 
wages demanded by the workers are 
living wages, and if the companies 
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can afford to pay them, then the 
companies are bound in strict jus- 
tice to pay them, and if they refuse 
to do so, they are committing a sin 
that cries to heaven for vengeance. 

There is certainly nothing new or 
revolutionary in a statement of this 
kind in so far as Catholic social doc- 
trine is concerned. In fact, such 
statements have been reiterated so 
often by Popes and Bishops tlfat the 
idea of “the living wage” has come 
to be an axiom or first principle in 
the Church’s teaching on the social 
question. That the sin of not paying 
living wages “cries to heaven for 
vengeance” may seem unduly severe 
to persons of refined and cultured 
temperament, but it is the exact lan- 
guage of the Bible: “Come now, you 
rich,” says the Apostle St. James in 
the fifth chapter of his letter, ‘““Weep 
and howl over your miseries which 
will come upon you... . Behold, 
the wages of the laborers who reaped 
your fields, which have been kept 
back by you unjustly, cry out; and 
their cry has entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Hosts.” 

So much for the preliminary sup- 
position. Now for the actual facts 
in the case. In order to ascertain, as 
far as possible, whether the demands 
of the auto and steel workers are 
just, three questions must be. an- 
swered: 

How much is a living annual wage 
in the United States at the present 
time? 

Will the demands of the auto and 
steel unions bring the workers wages 
up beyond this living wage level? 

Can the auto and steel companies 
afford to pay the raises demanded by 
the workers? 

Sometimes a good deal of mystery 
is made of the first question, as 
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though the answer were something 
to be found only by the extremely 
learned and after years of study. It 
is true, of course, that the United 
States is a vast country of many 
varied conditions, and if one were 
to sit down to determine a living 
wage in detail for every part of the 
country he would be faced with an 
almost impossible task. But to fix 
in a general way the amount of a liv- 
ing wage in America is comparatively 
easy, and can be made the object of 
some highly interesting calculations. 
All one has to do is to take paper 
and pencil, sit down, and draw up 
two lists. In the one list, place all the 
items that are necessary for decent 
living and security: food, clothing, 
shelter, education, recreation, reli- 
gion, medical care, etc. Note well 
that the list should contain not only 
those things necessary for a hand-to- 
mouth existence, or a precarious, in- 
secure, worried, scrimping existence, 
but all that is necessary for a decent, 
rounded human life in accord with 
the dignity of human beings. In the 
other list place the yearly cost of all 
these items and total it up. It will 
come to an amazing figure, but it 
will represent a living, annual wage. 
As an aid in determining the items 
required for a “decent, happy life,” 
the statement of the American Bish- 
ops in 1940 on The Church and the 
Social Order may be referred to: 
“The first claim of labor, which 
takes priority over any claim of the 
owners to profits, respects the right 
to a living wage. By the term living 
wage we understand a wage sufficient 
not merely for the decent support of 
the workingman himself but also of 
his family. A wage so low that it 
must be supplemented by the wage 
of wife and mother or by the chil- 








dren of the family before it can 
provide adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter together with essential spirit- 
ual and cultural needs cannot be 
regarded as a living wage. Further- 
more, a living wage means sufficient 
income to meet not merely the 
present necessities of life but those of 
unemployment, sickness, death and 
old age as well. In other words, a 
saving wage constitutes an essential 
part of the definition of a living 
wage.” 

So “money in the bank” has to 
come out of the pay envelope too; 
and not just a few nickels or dimes 
for the Christmas shopping, but 
enough to make the whole family 
secure against “unemployment, sick- 
ness, death or old age.” 

“The whole family must be secure” 
—just how large a family do the 
Bishops have in mind? That is in- 
deed a question to be asked; for 
the amount of the wage will depend 
on the number of mouths to be fed 
by the family wage earner. It can 
safely be asserted that the family 
the Bishops had in mind was cer- 
tainly not a family at the birth 
control level, regardless of how com- 
mon such a level may be. Rather, in 
calling for a family wage, it was 
certainly their mind that the wage 
be such as to eliminate any appeal 
to birth control on the part of the 
parents on the plea that “we cannot 
afford to have more children.” Con- 
servatively, then, we may say that 
in the mind of the American Bishops 
a living wage should be sufficient to 
support a mother and father and at 
least four children. 

For compiling the second list, that 
concerning the cost of all the items 
required for a decent American 
family life, some help can be gleaned 
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from an article that appeared in 
The Readers Digest in May, 1940. 
It may be remarked that nothing 
can be argued from the budgets 
drawn up by the WPA in 1935 in 
reference to a living wage. The WPA 
drew up two of these budgets, but 
called them by their right names — 
the one an “emergency budget” and 
the other a “maintenance budget.” 
The list of items provided on either 
is not near the level suggested by 
the American Bishops for a living 
wage, and both were limited to the 
cost of living for a family of only 
two children. 

The article in The Reader’s Digest 
likewise envisions only a_two-chil- 
dren family, but the list of items 
necessary to decent living will be 
found to be not excessive; there is 
nothing on the list that any decent 
American would want to deny to 
another American. And here is a 
shock: the total cost of the necessary 
items comes to $3200. That was back 
in 1940, before prices took their 
post-Pearl Harbor zoom, and for a 
two-children family. 

For a four-children family, add to 
that figure $800 a year, a modest 
enough amount for the care of two 
additional children. Also note that, 
since 1940, the cost of living has 
gone up by at least one third (some 
say more nearly one half). That 
means that there must be added to 
the $4000 already estimated another 
conservative $1330 to get the 1945 
ordinary cost of decent living. No 
matter how fantastic it may seem, 
the result is $5330 as a very conserva- 
tively estimated living wage for the 
year 1945. 

Now how much are the auto 
workers and the steel workers actu- 
ally receiving in wages today, and 
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how high a raise are they demanding 
from the companies? 

Working forty hours a week for 
fifty-two weeks a year, with no lay- 
offs and no sickness, and supposing 
that he is able to take home every 
nickel he makes (none of which 
actually comes to pass in the life of 
the ordinary worker), the average 
American auto and _ steel worker, 
under the pay rates existing at the 
end of 1945, would make at the very 
most $2500. An accountant would 
probably find the figure to be much 
nearer to $2200; but let the $2500 
stand. 

The auto workers are asking for a 
go per cent raise, and the steel 
workers are seeking a raise of $2.00 a 
day. Supposing again this would be 
all “take-home” pay (which it 
won't), the auto workers would get, 
with their raise, about $3333 a year 
and the steel workers about $3100. 

There is another question, how- 
ever, that remains to be answered: 
Can the companies afford to pay the 
raises demanded by the workers? 

The unions say they can, and give 
figures to prove it. Walter Reuther, 
vice-president of the Automobile 
Workers’ Union, has even stated that 
if the company opens its books for 
inspection, and if “the arithmetic” 
shows that it cannot afford to pay the 
go per cent raise, the union will 
abandon its claim. The companies 
come back, first of all, with the 
extraordinary statement that their 
being able to afford the raises has 
nothing to do with the question. 
“We don’t think,” said Mr. C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors, 
“that assumed ability to pay has 
anything to do with wages.” 

Well, that is where Mr. C. E. 
Wilson differs with the Popes and 


with the common sense of justice of 
all mankind. The Popes have put 
this fundamental sense of justice 
into words time and again when they 
have declared that if an employer 
can afford to pay a living, family 
wage, he is bound in the strictest 
justice to do so; and if he fails to do 
so, he is committing a sin that cries 
to heaven for vengeance. 

Therefore, whereas Mr. C. E. Wil- 
son does not think that ability to pay 
has anything to do with wages, the 
great Popes think it has_ every- 
thing to do with wages. And whereas 
Mr. Walter Reuther and Mr. Philip 
Murray ask for wage raises only 
after profits have taken their cut from 
the companies’ earnings, the Amer- 
ican Bishops demand that living 
wages be paid before any considera- 
tion be given to profits. 

Certainly no person who has fol- 
lowed the matter with any degree of 
attention can doubt that the automo- 
bile and steel companies can afford 
to pay the raises requested by the 
unions if the raises are to come out 
of earnings before profits. But even 
taking it in the conservative way 
adopted by the unions, that the raises 
are to be paid after profits, there is 
convincing indirect evidence to show 
that the companies can still afford 
them. If they cannot, and if a glance 
at their books will prove this, what 
could be more simple than to open 
the books and have the figures pub- 
lished to the world? Yet that is pre- 
cisely what the companies refuse to 
do. 

The conclusion seems clear: The 
wage increases requested by the 
unions are not excessive but modest, 
in the light of the papal teaching on 


_ living wages, and the strikes for such 
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wages cannot be condemned. 
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The greatest single event of the now dead 
year 1945 was the discovery and first use of 
the atomic bomb. The greatest single task 
of the new year 1946 is the deciding of what 
is to be done with this terrifying means of 
destruction which, even in its infant and 
feebly developed stage has proved to be 
20,000 times more powerful than T.N.T. 
People are only now beginning to grasp 
something of what this discovery means. 
While politicians fumble the problem, while 
realistic sociologists are suggesting that large 
cities be depopulated and their people scat- 
tered and even that underground cities be 
built, while international jockeying and 
scheming and horse-trading go on as usual, 
the big question awaits deciding: what is 
to be done with the atomic bomb? 

% 

The problem boils down, in our opinion, 
to two alternate courses of action. Either the 
atomic bomb must be severely outlawed and 
production of it made internationally illegal, 
or it must be made the bond and sanction 
of a new unity among nations. There is no 
middle course such as competitive produc- 
tion among nations for the purpose of wars 
as usual, because that course will mean mu- 
tual annihilation of nations. It is possible 
that through this insane middle course God 
may eventually permit the evil genius of 
man to destroy mankind and bring the world 
to its promised end. The atomic bomb ap- 
pears to be a capable instrument of such 
self-destruction, especially when it is re- 
membered that its potentialities have as yet 
been so meagerly explored. It would not be 
strange if God, having made man to His 
own image and likeness and commanded 
him to honor that image under penalty of 
everlasting punishment, would permit men 
who had defiled His image to invent the 
means of their own and the world’s destruc- 
tion. It is His way to let sin punish itself, 
and this would be but the last great tem- 
poral punishment to the last and greatest 
of all sins. 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


But barring such folly, we submit that 
either the bomb must be scrapped, or it 
must be made the foundation of a new unity 
among nations. Of these two alternatives, it 
seems to us that only the latter will be effec- 
tive. Proponents of outlawing the bomb 
point to the fact that the world outlawed 
poison gas from war, and that it was not 
used as a result in the last war. But during 
that war there was always the threat that 
it might be used; great stores of poison gas 
were produced in Germany and found there 
after her defeat; the United States met the 
threat by having in readiness great stores of 
its own poison gas; nobody felt quite sure 
that somebody might not start the use of 
poison gas. So, though the atomic bomb 
might be outlawed, nations would feel forced 
to produce such bombs because of the pos- 
sibility that somebody would break the in- 
ternational law against them. And somebody 
would break that law, just as surely as the 
world produced a Hitler, and as certainly 


.as such a man might consider that he could 


get away with their use by destroying the 
power to resist. It is said that the chief 
reason why poison gas was not used was 
that of fear of retaliation; such fear might 
not stop an aggressor who felt his weapon 
could end all retaliation. 


The atomic bomb may therefore be the 
last offer Divine Providence is making to 
the nations of the world to get together like 
brothers and live in peace. It would be 
strange if there were not good men, wise 
men, influential men of every nation who 
would say to one another: Let us hold this 
bomb which could so easily destroy the 
whole world, in trust with one another. Let 
us make it a threat to anyone of us who 
would ever set out on a course of aggres- 
sion. Let us produce it openly, store it 
strategically, and place it in charge of an 
international complement of representatives 
and soldiers who are pledged to take orders 
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only from the common authority of brother 
nations. With that as our sanction let us 
draw up a code of morality for our rela- 
tions with one another, simple, clear, forth- 
right, objective — based on the ineradicable 
code of morality that the Creator has writ- 
ten on the hearts of all mankind. 

% 

Of course a difficulty will arise in the 
creation of such a brotherhood of nations. 
It will be with countries like Russia, suffer- 
ing under dictatorship regimes for whom 
there is no such thing as morality. But the 
difficulty is not insurmountable. Let those 
nations that are concerned with. peace and 
brotherhood make their plans and form 
their international government without Rus- 
sia, or without any nation that will not 
agree to basic principles of international 
morality. Let them leave Russia alone, in the 
strictest sense of the word until Russia begs 
to be admitted into the fold and accepts 
the conditions of admission. Russia cannot 
get along without help from other nations. 
She needs money, materials, scientists, to 
rebuild herself. Yet she grants her own 
people neither freedom of religion nor free- 
dom of speech, the two most basic of the 
four freedoms for which the war has been 
fought, and she will not permit the people 
of other countries to see or know what is 
going on within her borders. Surely it would 
be for the good of the world at large if she 
were treated as she treats others: left strictly 


alone, isolated, unassisted in any way until 
the four freedoms are made part of her 
national law and of her international con- 
duct. No loans, no materials, no foreign 
scientists unless—. We doubt whether, if 
this isolation of a dictatorship could be 
effected, it would be long before the terms 
would be met, and Russia would be seek- 
ing a membership in the brotherhood of 
nations. 


® 

All this, no doubt, will be smiled at as 
idealistic and impossible. We are of the 
pessimistic opinion ourselves that it will not 
be achieved. We have a feeling that the 
atomic bomb will be tossed about indecisively 
like a hot potato that nobody can hold very 
long, until one more war breaks out. It may 
be the last war in the history of the world. 
Or maybe it won’t be the last. Maybe, in 
God’s designs, it will be a war that will do 
to mankind almost what the flood did in 
ancient times. Maybe it will destroy all that 
is left of civilization; kill millions where 
thousands died in previous wars; leave but 
a few men hidden in caves who will come 
out beneath the open sky when the last 
terrifying rumble of the last bomb has died 
away, and build an altar and lay their right 
hands upon it to pledge that a new world 
will be built —this time without war. Why 
cannot we build the altar now and pledge 
now that we shall get on without war, be- 
fore millions have to die? 


Boycott 


It has been estimated that the total Catholic reading public in the United 

States, that is, the public which buys books by Catholic authors and from 

Catholic publishers regularly, does not exceed thirty thousand. The reason 

adduced for this dearth of readers of Catholic literature is that most people 

think that when they pick up a Catholic book they are picking up something 

{ that is written only for the purpose of expounding theology or Christian 

philosophy, or something that is so soft and pious that it should be read only 

in church. While some Catholic publishers have, alas, promoted that view by 

some of the things they published, it is sad that so universal a boycott of good 
| reading should persist on the basis of a go per cent false notion. 


Those Irish Again 


The Chaplains’ Aid Association has contact with practically every Catholic 
Army and Navy Chaplain. In a plea for complete signatures on letters mailed 
to it, the C.A.A. stated its reasons for the plea in one of its recent Bulletins by 
quoting these statistics: Amongst Catholic priests in the Chaplains’ corps there 
are: 44 Sullivans, 37 Murphys, go Kellys, 16 Burkes, and 13 Sheas! 

C.A.A. Bulletin 
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Oriental Hero 

Mr. Y was a Korean gentleman 
who was converted from paganism 
to the Catholic religion in the early 
part of the igth century, and who 
took the name of Augustine at his 
baptism. After he lost his property in 
the persecutions that broke out at 
that time, he endured poverty with 
great patience, and spent almost all 
his time in instructing the pagans of 
his neighborhood in the principles of 
the true faith. A great number of un- 
believers were converted by his ex- 
ample as well as by his words. 

As a result of his activities in favor 
of the proscribed religion he was 
seized with all his family in the 
month of March, 1839, and conveyed 
to the prison of Potseng. When he 
was brought before the judge and 
commanded to renounce his faith and 
betray the other Christians, he 
showed great firmness and determina- 
tion. He was then severely beaten 
and transferred to the prison of 
Kientso. When the judge of that 
court perceived among his family 
children still young and delicate, he 
was moved to pity, and employed 
both promises and menaces in the 
hope of impairing his resolution; but 
all was in vain. The judge became 
furious and cried out to him: 

“Say but one word, and you will 
free yourself, your wife, your brother, 
and your children, and recover your 


property.” 
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“My faith,” answered Augustine, 
“is dearer to me than all I have in the 
world. I will never renounce it.” 

His legs were then rubbed with the 
triangular stick which caused excru- 
ciating pain. When he still would not 
deny his religion, the judge said: 

“Let him be beaten till he dies.” 

The flesh fell off in lumps from the 
body of Augustine; his face and 
clothes and the whole of his body 
were covered with blood. The spec- 
tators turned aside in horror. His 
sentence was delivered and carried 
into execution on the 24th of May, 
1839. He was beheaded at the age of 
fifty-three. ; 


Together 

This is the parable of the acorn. 
A poet once picked up an acorn from 
the deep grass and held it to his ear. 
He seemed to hear it say: 

“By and by, birds will come and 
make their nests in me; I shall be 
fuel and warmth for many homes; 
I shall protect cattle from the blazing 
sun, and provide ribs for the seafaring 
ships, so that the storms of the oceans 
will beat against their sides in vain.” 

“What!” said the poet. “You poor, 
weak, insignificant, tiny thing! You 
will be able to do all this?” 

“Yes,” answered the acorn. “God 
and I.” 

Thus many dreams may _ be 
dreamed and many great things ac- 
complished by him who is willing 
always to say: “God and I.” 














Some Good Resolves 

The other day somebody asked us 
for a good program of resolutions for 
the New Year. Those listed here are 
some of the most important we can 
think of, both for the good of the in- 
dividuals who make them and for the 
country at large. They should be 
“must” resolves on anybody’s list. 
On Race Prejudice 

I will never refer to people of other 
races or nationalities by derogatory 
names, even though these names be in 
very common use. I will never use the 
words “nigger,” “kike,” ‘“‘sheeny,” 
“dago,” etc. 

I will never make universal charges 
againts another race or nationality on 
the basis of single examples of evil 
qualities in that race or nationality. 
Thus I shall never make nor agree 
with charges against “all Jews,” “all 
Negroes,” “‘all Italians,” etc. 

On Social Justice 

I will reserve judgment on any 
charges I hear made against unions 
in general or in particular until I 
can investigate all the facts. Likewise 
I will try to study the position of cap- 
ital in public disputes and not make 
snap judgments about its position. 

I will speak in favor of good unions 
whenever possible. 

I will, in season and out of season, 
promote the idea that capital and 
labor should open their books to one 
another, confer honestly and_ sin- 
cerely, and cooperate with one 
another for the best interests of each 
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other and of the public at large. 

I will maintain always that the 
surest way to stop the influence of 
Communism is to bring about peace- 
ful, friendly, democratic cooperation 
between capital and labor. 

On Public Morality 

I will conscientiously cooperate 
with the Legion of Decency in attend- 
ing, talking about, and recommend- 
ing motion pictures, even though at 
times I shall have to give up the 
pleasure of seeing the first showing of 
a picture because I do not yet know 
its classification. 

I will absolutely refuse to read 
books designated as even partially 
immoral, and to-buy or accept shady 
magazines. I will have recourse to one 
of the magazines that give ratings of 
current books to learn what is fit 
reading matter. 

I will resist all temptations and in- 
vitations to attend stage plays that 
are immoral in theme or in text. 

On Practicing Religion 

I will never permit more than a 
month to pass by without receiving 
the sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Communion. 

I will make use of a definite form 
of prayer every morning and every 
evening. 

I will try to improve my knowledge 
of my religion by reading Catholic 
books, magazines and newspapers. 

I will remember that the first and 
most important task of every Chris- 
tian is to remain free from mortal 








sin and in the state of grace, so that 
I need never fear to face death and 
God. 

Project 

Fully cognizant of the fact that 
nothing much can come of proposals 
submitted in this memorandum to 
government and governments in and 
of the United States, we still possess 
the hardihood to make the proposals 
anyway. And we sigh to think of the 
wonderland appearance our country 
would take on if somebody would 
listen to us and allocate just a frac- 
tion of the funds now going into 
atomic bombs and the like, to the 
fulfillment of our suggestions. 

We propose that a super highway, 
such as the famous Reichsautobahn 
in Germany, be built from New York 
to San Francisco; and that another 
one, identical in form and beauty, be 
built from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans. An autobahn is an eight 
lane highway, with a boulevard strip 
in the middle, and no side roads 
crossing the main road at any place 
from beginning to end. Underpasses 
and overpasses must take care of the 
sideroads. The bridges that comprise 
these under and overpasses must be 
original in design; and no two must 
be alike. The road must be so con- 
structed that at no point along the 
entire route is the driver constrained 
to slow down because of corners that 
are too sharp. Neither may there be 
advertising signs placed at strategic 
spots to hide from those who might 
wish to see the beauties of nature, no, 
not even the stirring poetry of Burma 
Shave. Just trees and brooks and 
towering mountains. Just our coun- 
try, as God made it. What a dream! 
What an impossible suggestion! 

Secondly, we propose that all rail- 
road tracks, now cutting across streets 
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and roads in the country be elevated 
or submerged so that all danger of 
accidents be forever eliminated. We 
believe that the expense of such con- 
struction could be taken care of by 
putting aside the salaries that now go 
to the men who take care of the gates 
that guard the streets against the 
tracks; and by figuring out how much 
a million blinking lights would cost 
over a period of a hundred years, and 
then by spending that much money 
for the submersion or elevation of the 
tracks. Just imagine how many more 
people we’d have to fight in the next 
war if this plan went through — 
people who otherwise would have 
been killed at railroad crossings! 

Of course, to succeed in these ambi- 
tious plans we’ll have to stop spend- 
ing incalculable sums on the army 
and navy, on setting up expensive 
committees to discuss whether every 
able-bodied man in the country 
should or should not be in the army 
or navy, and on holding long and 
extravagant debates as to whether we 
are to give three billion dollars to 
Britain or six billion dollars to 
Russia without interest. We'll even 
have to hold up on having wars for 
a few years! But shucks! It could be 
done. We spent two billion dollars 
on building a factory down in New 
Mexico, and nobody knew anything 
about it. Evidently, nobody missed 
the two billion dollars. Why not lob 
off a couple billions of the money 
that is to be given away to people 
who don’t talk English,.and spend 
that sum at home! 

At any rate we think that the pro- 
posals are good. We commend them 
to your attention. 

Breeding New Wars 

We Catholics are strongly opposed 

to the practice of keeping prisoners of 
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war indefinitely away from their 
homes, now that the war is over. 
Fortunately, the American policy in 
Europe is to send prisoners home as 
soon as they have been screened and 
found to be free of Nazi affiliation or 
SS taint. The same cannot be said of 
some of our allies. 

It is reported that the only pris- 
oners the Russians are releasing are 
the blind, the lame and the halt. The 
rest of the Germans who surrendered 
east of the Elb river have disappeared 
into the depths of Russia, and nobody 
is allowed to know what has hap- 
pened to them. In France one can see 
thousands and thousands of German 
prisoners still in captivity, doing work 
more menial than did the well-known 
Displaced Persons of the Fatherland. 

Most people will admit that the 
Germans lost the war, at least in part, 
because they forcibly brought men 
and women into their own country 
to work on farms and in factories as 
replacements for the men who were 
fighting the war. In the long run 
these slaves became a greater liability 
than an asset. They could not be de- 
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pended on; they had to be fed; and 
they were an unceasing source of fear 
to the ones for whom they worked. 

And now some of the United 
Nations propose to make the same 
mistake. It was wrong for the Ger- 
mans; but it is right for the Russians 
and the French. Is our morality 
merely a morality of might, after all? 
And will we ever win the Germans 
over to peaceful pursuits when they 
see us do the very same things that 
we told them their government was 
wrong in doing? 

Furthermore, no matter what was 
said in San Francisco, the strongest 
and firmest foundation on which 
peace can be built is the home. We 
propose to destroy the home by scat- 
tering its members over the face of 
the earth, to do labor that in the 
olden days was done only by slaves. 

Why does not the United States 
protest? Does she have no power? Is 
she a secondary nation that must take 
dictation from other nations more 
powerful than herself? Is she afraid 
to open her mouth in a cause that 
she knows to be just? 


T/5 Lumbert J. Smelt was in the thick of things during the battle of the 
Bulge in France. “I'll never forget,” he wrote back home, “the times I looked at 
that picture of my wife in the butt of my rifle and wondered if I would ever see 
that beautiful face again. It’s not the fear of death that makes you fight to 
stay alive; it’s things like that must keep you going.” . . . T/5 Smelt has re- 
enlisted for three more years. 

Probably lost his rifle along the way. 


Marathon 


One of the more striking Americana of 1937 was the eighteen-hour church 
service reported to have been held by a Methodist church in Pennsylvania. 
After preliminary prayers and hymns, the congregation joined in a non-stop 
performance of reading the New. Testament aloud and in unison from beginning 
to end. 

It is reported, and we can well believe it, that women fainted, men fell asleep, 
and children were removed howling during this typical Amrican marathon 
of 1937. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


History of Heresies 


(Note: On March 3, 1871, Pope 
Pius IX declared St. Alphonsus Lig- 
uori to be a Doctor of the Church. 
This great honor of the Church has 
ben conferred only on those saintly 
and learned men, who, by their writ- 
ings, have zealously and learnedly ex- 
plained and defended Catholic doc- 
trine. ‘The wisdom, prudence and 
depth of St: Alphonsus’ moral and 
spiritual writings have long been 
recognized and appreciated by Cath- 
olics all over the world. But the 
Saint’s learning, like his zeal, was all- 
embracing. Like other great Doctors 
of the Church before him, he was not 
satisfied with merely teaching Cath- 
olic doctrine. In 1772 he completed a 
book entitled The Triumph cf the 
Church, or The History and Refuta- 
tion of Heresies. In this book, little 
known to American Catholics, he de- 
veloped a strong and original defense 
of the Catholic religion. Many au- 
thors have written convincing apolo- 
getical works to prove that the Cath- 
olic Church is the true Church of 
Jesus Christ; but few have employed 
such a forcible argument as does St. 
Alphonsus in his History of Heresies: 
namely, the triumph of the Church 
over the heresies of every century 
proves her to be the Church of which 
Our Lord spoke when He said: ““The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” St. Alphonsus divides his volume 
on the heresies into two sections: a 
history, and a refutation of the her- 





esies. Excerpts from the first part of 
the book will appear in the columns 
of the Liguoriana during the year 


1946.) " 
Preface: 


It is the purpose of this book to 
prove that among all the Churches 
in the world, the Roman Catholic 
Church, since it has been protected 
so providentially by God, is the only 
true Church. This is the Church 
which was founded by Jesus Christ 


and spread throughout the world by | 


the Apostles. And though from the 
very beginning it was the subject of 
constant persecutions and trials, it 
has always stood unshaken, even after 
these other false churches have be- 
come corrupt and were abandoned 
by their followers. This is evident 
from the history of the Arians, Nes- 
torians, Eutychians, Pelagians and 
other similar sects. And if today there 
are sects, such as the Mohammedans, 
Lutherans and Calvinists, which still 
claim many followers, it is clear to all 
that it is not love of truth, but ig- 
norance and freedom of morals which 
force their adherence. 

Our Church, on the contrary, 
though it imposes upon its children a 
law which places severe restraints 
upon the inclinations of corrupt 
human nature, has not only not been 
corrupted but even strengthened by 
such opposition. This would surely 
not be the case were the Church not 
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aided by the omnipotent hand of 
God. The Christian religion came 
into a world of idol-worshippers with 
the avowed intent of overthrowing all 
their superstitions and destroying 
their very faith. Countless false gods 
were worshipped, not merely by the 
common people, but by their leaders 
and very emperors. Nevertheless 
great numbers of these peoples em- 
braced the Christian faith, adopting 
in place of their former lenient law a 
more austere one, which forbade 
them to give free rein to their senses. 
How, I ask, can such a fact be ac- 
counted for save by the power of God 
Himself? 

Idolatry, indeed, was a formidable 
opponent of the Church. But more 
formidable still were the heretics, 
whose pride, ambition or lust tore 
children from the bosom of the 
Church. St. Paul calls heresy a cancer 
(“their speech spreads like a can- 
cer”); for just as a cancer infects the 
whole body, so does heresy infect the 
whole soul, mind and heart, intellect 
and will. He also calls it a pestilence, 
for it affects not only one, but all who 
come into contact with it. This pesti- 
lence of heresy, spreading throughout 
the world, has wrought far greater 
harm to the Church than all the per- 
secutions raised against it by idola- 
tors. The Church has been more se- 
riously wounded by her own children 
than by her enemies. Yet no storm of 
heresy has ever risen against the bark 
of the Church but that she has 
weathered it  victoriously. The 
Church seemed, indeed, to have been 
buried beneath the waves of the 
Arian heresy when the two faithless 
Bishops, Valens and _ Ursacius, 
brought about the condemnation of 
the doctrine of the Council of Nice. 
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St. Jerome remarks regarding this 
event: “The whole world went to 
sleep and awoke to find itself Arian.” 
And when the heresies of Nestorius 
and Eutyches became widespread 
throughout the East it seemed again 
that the Church had been over- 
whelmed. But when we read of the 
final outcome of these heresies we 
find cause not only for admiration 
but also for consolation. For the bark 
of the Church has never succumbed 
to the power of their onslaughts, but, 
rather, her victory over them has 
crowned her with even more glory. 

St. Paul exclaims: ‘““There must be 
factions, so that those who. are ap- 
proved may be made manifest among 
you.” St. Augustine, explaining the 
word, must, remarks, that just as it is 
necessary that fire purify gold and 
separate it from its baser elements, so - 
heresies are necessary for the trial of 
good Christians and the separation of 
true from false doctrine. In their 
pride the heretics took for the true 
faith their own understanding of that 
faith, and thus would have led the 
Catholic Church into error. But in 
this their own reason failed them. For 
in the matter of faith our weak 
human reason can never decide what 
is the truth, for the truths of divine 
faith surpass our reason. We must, 
therefore, follow that faith which 
God has revealed to His Church and 
which the Church teaches us. For the 
Church, as St. Paul says is the pillar 
and mainstay of the truth. Hence 
St. Irenaeus, when speaking of the 
Roman Church, remarks, that since 
she has always preserved the tradi- 
tion of the Apostles, “it is a matter 
of necessity that every Church should 
agree with this Church, because of its 
pre-eminent authority.” 











CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Gertrude Von Le Fort 1876- 


I. Life 

The ancestors of Miss Le Fort were forced 
to flee from their native France because of 
their Protestant religion. A branch of the 
family finally settled in Germany where Ger- 
trude was born in 1876. She received a very 
thorough education in history and philoso- 
phy at the Universities of Heidelberg and 
Berlin. She worked with the famous Prot- 
estant philosopher, Ernst Troeltsch, whose 
Theological works she edited after his death. 
In 1925 Miss Le Fort entered the Catholic 
Church. She now lives near Munich. The 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors has hon- 
ored her with membership in its hall of 
fame. 


II. Writings: 

Gertrude Von Le Fort is a Catholic novel- 
ist in the strictest sense of the term. She 
writes as only a Catholic can write. She sees 
man and human events in the light of Divine 
Faith and Providence. Over and above this 
evaluation of all things by her Faith, Miss 
Le Fort has written on distinctively Cath- 
olic themes. Her style is the simple and 
clear presentation that reveals a woman in 
complete contact and grasp of reality. She 
writes as a strong personality made doubly 
certain by the possession of the true Faith. 

Miss Le Fort has become known as a 
novelist. Three of her novels have been 


translated into English. The Veil of Veronica 
is a modern religious novel in which the 
Catholic philosophy of life finally emerges 
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triumphant over paganism. The Pope from 
the Ghetto is a historical novel set against 
the background of the struggle between the 
~ Popes and the Emperors over lay investiture. 
It is the story of Pierleone who still held 
to his Jewish religion in spite-of his bap- 
tism. Pierleone becomes Cardinal and anti- 
Pope. The tale is told in the simple form 
of an historical chronicle. The Song from 
the Scaffold tells the story of the Carmelite 
nuns who were guillotined during the French 
Revolution. The influence of fear on the life 
of a novice is the principal concern of the 
short narrative. The author tells the events 
in an eyewitness’s letter to a friend. This 
book reveals depth of perception into the 
principles of human conduct. 


III. The Book: 

In Germany Miss Le Fort is principally 
considered a poet. Mrs. Winthrop Chanler 
has made an exquisite translation of her 
Hymns to the Church. In the almost fifty 
poems she sings of the majesty and beauty 
of the Church as few have ever done. Miss 
Le Fort has seen the vision of the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ. She sees the 
Church as a strong yet tender mother of us. 
all. The difficulties of the surrender of the 
soul to the claims of the Church is the theme 
of the first poems. In the remainder of the 
book the poet sings of the various phases of 
the Liturgical life of the Church. Miss Le 
Fort has gained for herself the title of poet 
of the Mystical Body. Catholic poetry is 
found at its best in Hymns to the Church. 








January Book Reviews 


Notes for the Convert: 

Recent converts are often bewildered by 
the strangeness of their new Catholic home. 
They have not gone from one room to an- 
other, but have entered an entirely new 
building. As strangers they do not know 
just how to conduct themselves, nor do they 
know how to evaluate certain things that 
they observe in Catholics and in the Church. 

Rev. John M. Riach, C.S.P., has written 
some informal letters From One Convert to 
Another (Paluch 112 pp., $1.00). Father 
Riach, a convert from Presbyterianism, has 
spent the greater part of his priestly life in 
contact with converts. In his letters he 
chooses to answer many questions that are 
filling the mind of the convert. The book is 
a handy and friendly guide for the first days 
of their Catholic life. The variety of popular 
devotions is explained as necessary to satisfy 
the various souls that find a home in the 
Church. Father Riach warns the convert not 
to join the old guard that occupy the last 
pews, and who are more concerned with be- 
ing close to the exit than to the altar. An 
alphabetical list of various Catholic terms 
furnishes the opportunity to present some 
practical truths. The Author has the ability 
to speak to those who need help and guid- 
ance. His style is informal, his manner kindly 
and his information timely. 


Essays on the Catholic Life 

Rev. Giles Stabb, O.F.M.Cap., offers us 
thoughts calculated to help us keep our 
Heads Above the Stars (Pustet, 171 pp., 
$2.00). In thirty four short meditations we 
are led from the consideration of the Blessed 
Trinity, to the Incarnate Son of God and 
His mother and Saints back again to the 
vision of the Trinity in the beatific happiness 
of heaven. Each of these essays is divided into 
three parts of about a page and a half in 
length. The thought of the book is the age- 
less message of the Gospel, but the manner 
of presentation has a refreshing charm that 
pleases. The passage entitled a Word Study 
is a reflection on the influence of three words 
on the life of man: the creative word of 
God, the tempting word of the Devil and 
the consenting word of the Virgin. The 
quiet and peaceful progression of thought 
and expression in this essay is typical of the 
other essays. There are many meditations 
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that will be of interest to men and women 
in the world. The gentle influence of St. 
Francis of Assisi is manifested in several of 
the reflections. Heads Above the Stars will 
give a new dignity and purpose to the lives 
of those who read it. 


Sanctity for the Laity 

For several years, Archbishop Norbert 
Robichaud of Moncton, New Brunswick, has 
preached closed retreats to the laity of his 
diocese. The published conferences have al- 
ready sold over 25,000 copies in the original 
French edition. Now a Brother of the Chris- 
tian Schools has translated these conferences 
under the title of Holiness for All (Newman, 
67 pp., paper cover, $.50). The French title 
of Saintly Laity gives the spirit of the work. 
It is a reasoned and practical call to the 
Catholic man and woman to realize the 
sanctity implied in their Baptism. Sanctity 
is not something for the monk in his cloister 
or the nun in her convent, but for every 
man and woman. The first few conferences 
lay the theoretical foundation for the pos- 
sibility and even the necessity of holiness for 
the Catholic. God the Father is seen as the 
Ideal, the Son as the Model and the Holy 
Ghost as the source of Sanctity. The rest of 
the booklet is concerned with showing prac- 
tical means of attaining the ideal of holiness. 
The Gospels are pointed out as the road 
map of the Christian life, the good inten- 
tion as the means of supernatural growth, 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice as the summa- 
tion of the Catholic life. The message of this 
book is of great value in our days of Catholic 
Action. 


An Introduction to St. John of the Cross 
To a great majority of those vowed to 
Strive after perfection the works of St. John 
of the Cross are unknown. There is a fear 
that he is too high and involved for the 
guidance of ordinary souls. Rev. Father Brice, 
C.P., has attempted a practical introduction 
to the works of the Saint in Journey in the 
Night (Pustet, 159 pp., $2.50). He mentions 
that a simple soul like the Little Flower used 
St. John of the Cross as her spiritual guide. 
The fact that the Ascent of Mount Carmel 
was written for beginners is stressed. The 
doctrine of the book is examined to show 
its practicality for beginners. Journey in the 








Night will make the reading of St. John 
easier and more intelligible. 


For Catholic Doctors and Policemen 

Each profession presents special problems 
to the Catholic. Father Francis J. Connell, 
C.Ss.R., has been writing a series of articles 
on the duties and obligations found in the 
various professions. The Newman Book Shop 
has reprinted two of these articles in pam- 
phlet form. The Catholic Doctor (29 pp., 
15 cents) outlines the dignity and duties of 
the Catholic physician. The problems occa- 
sioned by various operations are explained. 
Catholics on the Police Force (21 pp., 15 
cents) offers counsels for the personal and 
public life of those called to enforce the 
law. The necessity of police authority in a 
well-ordered society is shown. Various diffi- 
culties that are met in the discharge of duty 
are examined and solved. Both these little 
pamphlets are written in a clear, concise and 
practical manner. They would be an ideal 
gift for one engaged in either of these two 
professions. 


For the Catholic Layman 

The Franciscan Chronicles contain many 
stories that point lessons for our modern 
world. Rev. James Meyer, O.F.M., has written 
of one such story in his pamphlet, Blessed by 
a Curse (Franciscan Herald Press, 89 pp., 
10 cents). The life history of one of the first 
lay followers of St. Francis in the Third 
Order is here told. The curse uttered against 
him by a poor man turned the rich mer- 
chant, Luchesio, into a benefactor of the 
poor and a lover of Lady Poverty. He and 
his wife lived for forty years in the world as 
the first married couple who became mem- 
bers of the Third Order. The style of the 
pamphlet is modern with moral applications 
to our day found throughout. 


The Mystical Body 

Several months ago Rev. L. F. Cervantes, 
S.J., wrote That You May Live, a popular 
essay on the Mystical Body. Now the best 
chapter has been reprinted as Paul to the 
Modern (Catechetical Guild, 30 pp., 10 
cents). In it a dying soldier asks the leaders 
of modern thought and life what they are 
offering those who remain behind in ex- 
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change for his life. It is a thrilling indict- 
ment of our modern errors. 


Vera Marie Tracy 

For many years Miss Tracy was confined 
to her bed. She spent her time in sending 
forth stories and poems that radiated Cath- 
olic cheer and confidence. Clara M. Tiry has 
published her short autobiography and sev- 
eral of her stories and poems in a pamphlet 
entitled, Sunnie, One of God’s Pets (Aposto- 
late of Suffering, 72 pp., 10 cents) . The short 
autobiography reveals the wonderful Catholic 
acceptance of suffering of Miss Tracy. The 
stories and poems have a light whimsical 
touch and are deeply religious. Souls who 
suffer and souls who have to learn the Cath- 
olic view of life will do well to become ac- 
quainted with Vera Marie Tracy. 


The Stations 

Father Maurice St. Julien, C.P., has written 
a longer form of the Way of the Cross, 
Making the Stations with Jesus (Cooperative 
Press, St. Louis, 10 cents) . These Stations are 
suitable for private use, but too long for 
public recitation. 


The Mass 

The Holy Sacrifice (Pustet, 280 pp., $2.50) , 
by Rev. Peter Wachter, O.S.B., is a practical 
commentary on the Mass. It makes no 
attempt to furnish a scholarly history of the 
development of the rites and liturgy of 
the Mass. The primary purpose is to increase 
the piety and devotion of the laity. It is 
divided into four parts. The Introduction 
explains the nature and purpose of the Mass, 
the vestments, and the chalice and utensils. 
An interesting explanation is also given for 
the prohibition of women from offering the 
Holy Sacrifice as priests. The other three 
sections examine the rites and prayers of 
the Mass itself. The Holy Sacrifice — will be 
very useful for the laity who desire a simple 
explanation of the Mass that the priest offers 
for and with them. It would also furnish 
a profitable text for study club discussion. 





Not only books reviewed here, but 
any book may be ordered through 
The Liguorian 











Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published by “Best Sellers,” 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


War Years With Jeb Stuart — Black- 
ford 

Molders of Opinion — Bulman 

Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy 
— Fleege 

Plantation Parade — Kane 

Dark Was the Wilderness — O’Grady 

The Perilous Flight — Swanson 

Chunking Listening Post — Tennien 

Our Father’s House — Gable 

Wartime Mission in Spain — Hayes 

General Marshall’s Report — Marshall 

Pillars of the Church — Maynard 

The Book of Catholic Authors — 
Romig 

The Splendor of the Rosary — Ward 

Francesca Cabrini — Borden 

Too Small a World — Maynard 

Between Ourselves — Roche 

The World, the Flesh and Father 
Smith — Marshall 


II. Suitable for adults only because of: 
A. Contents and style too advanced for 


adolescents: 

A Nation of Nations — Adamic 

Double Trouble — Blunt 

Lost Continent — Busch 

Watchful at Night — Fast 

Judd Rankin’s Daughter — Glaspell 

Rumor Hath It — Hale 

Repent in Haste — Marquard 

History of World War II — Miller 

Many Long Years Ago — Nash 

From My Library Walls — Orcutt 

Rogue’s Gallery — Queen 

The Gauntlet — Street 

The Dead Lie Still — Stuart 

A Well of Fragrant Writers — Wimsatt 

Freedom and Responsibility in the 
American Way of Life — Becker 

The New Veteran — Bolte 

Portrait of a Marriage — Buck 

My Wayward Parent, Irvin S. Cobb — 
Cobb 

Exile in the Stars — Donohue 

Black Metropolis — Drake 

The Saints That Moved the World — 
Fulop-Miller 

A Catholic Looks at the World — 
McMahon 
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Sea, Surf and Hell — Mercey 

The Chinese Constitution — Pan 

On a Note of Triumph — Corwin 
These Are the Russians — Lauterbach 
Through Japanese Eyes — Tolischus 


. Immoral incidents which do not invali- 


date the book as a whole: 

Beach Red — Bowman 

The Fearful Passage — Branson 
The Marriage of Josephine — Coryn 
The Far Away Music— Meeker 
Officially Dead — Reynolds 

For Thee the Best — Aldanov 
Laughing Stock — Cerf 

Where My Love Sleeps — Dowdey 
The Egg and I— MacDonald 
Outside Eden — Rorick 

Days and Nights — Simonov 

G.I. Joe — Berger 

Jennifer’s House — Govan 

A Lion Is in the Streets — Langley 


III. Unsuitable for general reading but per- 


mitted for discriminating adults: 

Most Secret — Shute 

The Lonely Steeple — Wolfson 

You and I — Brinig 

Lights Out — Kendrick 

A History of Western Philosophy — 
Russell 

Sons of the Morning — Schrag 

The Plot Against Peace — Sayer 

American Guerilla in the Philippines 
— Wolfert 

The Young Jefferson — Bowers 

The Male Hormone — DeKruif 

Daysprings — Sylvester 


IV. Not recommended to any class of 


readers: 
The Devil in the Bush — Head 
The Manatee — Bruff 
Any Number Can Play — Heth 
Daisy Kenyon — Janeway 
Coming Home — Cohen 
The Best Is Yet — Ernst 
The Upstart — Marshall 
The Middle Span — Santayana 
Dragon Harvest — Sinclair 
Some of These Days — Tucker 
The Human Life of Jesus — Erskine 
Border City — Stiwell 











The American soldier did not like the food 
set before him in a restaurant near Picadilly 
Circus. The meat was overcooked, the greens 
waterlogged and reheated potatoes lukewarm. 

He called for his bill, leaving a barely- 
touched plate on the table. The aged waiter 
was shocked. 

“Wasting food like that!” he said. “Don’t 
you know that food will win the war?” 

“Maybe,” retorted the American. “But 
who’s gonna get the enemy to eat here?” 


Mr. and Mrs. Williams’ happy married life 
almost went on the rocks because of the 
presence in the household of old Uncle 
Ezra. For twelve long years he lived with the 
Williamses, always crotchety, always demand- 
ing, always the first one at the table at 
mealtimes. Finally, the old man caught 
double pneumonia and died. On the way 
back from the cemetery, Mr. Williams told 
his wife that he had a confession to make. 
“Darling,” he said, “if I didn’t love you so 
much, I don’t think I ever could have stood 
having your Uncle Ezra in the house all 
that time.” 

His wife looked at him, aghast. “My Uncle 
Ezra!” she cried. “I thought he was your 
Uncle Ezra.” 

EJ 

A mother lost her young daughter in the 
week-end confusion at Penn Station. After 
a frantic search she finally located her in the 
midst of a group of nuns. The little girl 
and the nuns seemed to be having a very 
good time. “I hope my daughter hasn’t 
been giving you too much trouble,” said the 
iclieved parent. 

“On the contrary,” chuckled the Mother 
Superior. “Your little girl seems to have the 
notion that we are penguins.” 


Little Mary woke a candy-store proprietor 
from his afternoon nap and demanded, “A 
penny’s worth of mixed candy.” The pro- 
prietor threw her a vanilla and a chocolate 
carmel and grumbled, “Here, mix them 
yourself.” 


Ciel Jutervals 


“Darling, darling,” cried the young sales- 
man as he burst into his home one evening. 
“Guess what. I just got a commission in the 
Air Force.” 

“A commission again,” wailed his doll- 
faced bride. “Why can’t you get a regular 
salary just once in your life?” 

EJ 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown, an elderly couple 
who lived in the heart of London, were sit- 
ting quietly in their home when an air-raid 
warning sounded. In the din of the siren, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown rushed off for the 
nearest air-raid shelter. Suddenly Mrs. Brown 
stopped, turned and started to retrace her 
way back to her home. Mr. Brown asked 
what was wrong. 

“I have forgotten my teeth,” said Mrs. 
Brown, “and I am going back to get them.” 

“What do you need your teeth for,” barked 
Mr. Brown. “What do you think the Nazis 
are throwing, sandwiches?” 


Our airplane plants are turning out new 
bombers and fighter planes with dizzying 
speed. Last week at Lockheed it is reported 
that they built a plane in eight hours flat. 
Five minutes later a pilot took off in it. Six 
hours later the plant received a cable from 
him. It read “I am in Australia. Please send 
motor.” 

Ed 

Morris and Samuel were out for a stroll. 
Along came Fleischman, Morris’ intended 
father-in-law. After a few moments of conver- 
sation, out of a clear sky, Morris said to his 
future relative, “Don’t tell — your name ain’t 
Fleischman — that ain’t your name.” 

“It ain’t, eh?” yelled the enraged one. “I'll 
bet you $47,000 that my right name is 
Fleischman.” 

After Morris and Samuel left, Samuel asked, 
“What was that silly argument with your 
intended father-in-law?” 

“I had a scheme,” answered Morris. “I 
knew that on a sure thing he would bet 
every cent. I just wanted to find out what 
he’s worth.” 
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Act, heroic, 202 

Acceptance, 2 

Affection, price of, 373 

Air raid wardens in peace, 455 
America, greatness of, 234 
Anger, St. Francis on, 329 
Atheism, 423 


Babies wanted, 171 

Baptism, 499 

Baseball, 401; by radio, 470 

Best Seller saga, 88 

Bible: oldest copies, 467; original, 353 

Bombs, atomic, 361 

Books, banning and freedom, 136; selecting, 
164 

Botanical specimens, 422 

Burial, Christian, 395 

Butcher, 368 


Cartels, home grown, 385 

Catholicism, can it win America?, 159 

Chain prayer, 66 

Chaplain’s clerk Tudo, 7 

Character Tests and Studies: antipathies, 224; 
cruelty, 440; exaggerating, 498; manifesting 
sorrow, 149; niggardliness, 294; ridiculing 
sacred things, 186 spendthrift, 384; super- 
stitions, 400; unclean minds, 256 

Charity, accepting, 459 

Child training, 363 

Children, backward, 330 

Christ: compassionate heart, 230; urgency of 
His Passion, 110 

Christmas: cradle of crib, 503; in New Guinea, 
79; in Pacific, 451; nocturne messianic, 505; 
our Lady’s, 506; two Christmases, 481 

Church: senate of, 263; shepherds of flock, 21; 
unity octave, 40 

Churches, unity among Christian, 132 

C.1.0. — P.A.C., 35 

City-living, 454 

Closed shop, 5, 41 

Coal, uses of, 245 

Coincidences, 375 

Collection, taking up, 352 

Communion: children and Sisters in school, 408; 
fasting exceptions, 181; first, 445; how to 
receive, 488; thanksgiving, 373 

Communism, 257 

Compassion, 86 

Condolence, 261 

Confession, delaying, 422 

Credo, 312 

Criminal, how to raise, 19 


- Criticism, destructive, 116 


Dead: resting in peace, 243; soldier prays for 
father, 518; song for our, 217; we are the, 
198 
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Death, pioneer, 411 

Devil, 280; peace plans, 349 
Doctor and democracy, 75 
Dreams, 251 


Education, high-school, 492 
Employment, fair, 370 
Era of queues, 420 
Expectancy, 399 


Family, large, a haven, 111 

Fear, eliminating, 329; soldier prayer, 98 
Fortunetellers, 251 

Freedom, human, 306 


Gerard, St., 417 

Ghost stories, 289 

God: confidence in, 472; higher service, 373; 
singing for, 162 

“Good luck”? charms: horeshoes and holy water, 
121 

Gratitude, 280 

Greed, 206 


Health in Christ, 318 
Hedwig, St., 233 
Humility, 10, 280 
Hysteria, spiritual, 192 


fgnorance, musings on, 327 
Intemperance, 89 
Internationalism, 208 
Interpreters, 38 


Jew, callous, 80 
Jews, conversion of, 347 
Justice, horse-trader, 447 


Kingdom within, 244 


Labor: British party, 345; child, 439 

Leftovers, 469 

Lent, conversion, 135 

Letters of St. Alphonsus: 42, 96, 138, 165, 
210, 236, 283, 332, 379, 427, 475, 522 

Lucid Intervals: 48, 96, 144, 168, 216, 240, 
288, 336, 284, 432, 480, 522 


Macarius, St., circulating grapes, 162 

Marriage: how to make man propose, 295; 
husband overseas, 120; marry your own!, 187; 
mixed, 84; not ‘‘married” by Church, 150; 
Satan’s clinic, 177; soldier falls in love, 16; 
steady ‘“‘dates,” 229; three children, 356; 
unfortunate, 516; wedding of Talog, 396; 
wife: doesn’t love husband, 196; right to 
vacation?, 300 

Mass, soldiers and their parents, 135 

Meekness, 272 

Memory, magnifying, 273 











Military training, 87 

Milk, 11 

“Missing in action,’’ 25 

Mission Sunday, 425 

Mother Mary and invaders, 319 

Mothers: song for, 170; unhonored, 207 
Movies, morale at, 200 

Mud, 71 

Murder, defense of, 365 


Navy weaklings, 255 

Nazi defeat, 175 

Negroes, 257 

Nerves, remedy for, 255 
Neumann, Ven. Bishop John, 127 
November, spirit world, 473 


Operations, fear of, 364 


Papacy, authority of, 223 

Papal cabinet, 460 

Parachute adventure, 55, 103, 151 

Paratroops, rescue by, 307 

Parish adopts mission church, 375 

Part-time maid, 65 

Peace: and prejudice, 281; price of, 510; train- 
ing for, 521 

Perseverance, 373 

Poor and a bishop, 378 

Postwar perils, 163 

Poverty, 369; and illness, 416 

Prejudice, 375; roots of, 3 

Press, Catholic: critics of, 51; reader’s faults, 
70 


Quarreling, 20 
Question becomes answer, 134 


Radio, latest in, 241 

Railroad history, 403 

Redemptorists in Brazil: Amazon River trans- 
portation, 231; jungle beauty, 409; jungle 
parish, 323; outposting, 117; rich land, poor 
land, 61 

Relapse, 281 

Religion: and ‘‘dogmas,” 158; indifference to, 
30; invitation, 205; looking back, 205; sermon 
from stranger, 86 

Restless, 277 

Resurrection, 145 

R.F.D., 129 

Rich, disadvantages, 391 

Roads, 17 

Roosevelt, President, 207 

Russia, prophecy, 83; Stalin vs. Franco, 512; 
Russian critics, 176 


Shut-ins, heroes for, 74, 131, 161, 199 

Sickness and patriotism, 268 

Sin, excusing one’s, 54 

Smut, 228 

Soap shortage, 520 

Social order, 269 

Soldier: how mind operated, 439; killed at 
front, 203; song for, 50; to civilian, 441 

Soldiers and Seamen: honorable discharge, 218; 
service for, 225; when boys come home, 146 

Soul, value of, 233 

Speech, unclean, 446 

Spiritism, 339 

Strikes: are they justified?, 433; child questions 
daddy, 489 

Suffering, reasons for, 360 
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Sugar, 493 
Sunset, drab, 515 


Tea cups, 182 

Teen-agers, 262 

Textbook, 38 

Theophane, Sister — roughneck missionary, 301 
Thunder, stolen, 299 

Traffic cop, 191 

Training, postwar, 376 


UNCIO, 278 
U.S.A. sects, 64 


Vacation tan, 357 
Victory loan, 474 
V-J Day — 1945, 337 
Vocation, deciding, 99 
Voting by proxy, 195 


Wall street heaven, 375 

War: bonds and religion, 235; 
seeds of, 521 

Wisdom, sophomoric, 519 

Wrong number, 197 


end of, 344; 


Year, New: perfect resolve, 39; resolutions, 6 
Yokohama, 507 
Youth on rampage, 473 


Zolli, Rabbi, 313 
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American Catholic Convert Authors, 286 

Appeal to Emotions in Preaching, 287 

Apostolate of Public Opinion (Fides, Montreal), 
167 

Authors, Catholic: Adam, Karl, 429; Adams, 
Elizabeth Laura, 334; Burton, Katherine, 285; 
Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, 44; Hoffman, Ross 
J. S., 477; Hurley, Doran, 212; Lunn, 
Arnold, 381; Murphy, S.S.J., Edward F., 92; 
Newman, John Henry Cardinal, 524; Sheehan, 

Patrick, Augustine, 140 
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Bay Mild (Br.), 286 

Benard: Appeal to Emotions in Preaching, 287; 
Preface to Newman’s Theology (Hdr.), 214 

Best Sellers listed, 47, 95, 143, 214, 215, 479, 
527 

Beyond All Fronts (Br.), 166 

Bielak: Mary Theresa Lodochowska, 430 

Bl. Martin de Porres, 166 

Blunt: Quality of Mercy (Br.), 239 

Bond of Peace (Br.), 213 

Book of Catholic Authors (Romig), 430 


Calling of the Diocesan Priest (Newm.), 286 
Cassidy: Molders of Medieval Mind (Hdr.), 45 
Catholic Action, Essays on, 526 

Cervantes: That You May Live (G.P.), 239 
Chats With Jesus (Ken.), 93 

Christ Calls, 286 

Christian Denominations (Hdr.), 382 
Commodore Hornblower, 526 


Daly: My Father (C.C.T.S.), 238 

David: American Catholic Convert Authors, 286 
Dream of Descartes, 141 

Dunne: Padre Views South America (Br.), 238 


Economic Effects of Reformation (Newm.), 213 


Family Faces Forward (N.C.W.C.), 239 
Fenton: Calling of Diocesan Priest (Newm.), 


286 
Follow Christ, 286 


Gallego: John Smith, Emperor (G.P.), 141 

Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, 286 

Georges: Bl. Martin de Porres (Bl. Martin 
Guild), 166 

Gill: It All Goes Together (Dvn-Adr.), 93 

Goldstein: Suicide Bent, Sangerizing Mankind 
(Rd.Rp.), 213 

Graymoor Fathers, 478 

Green: Retreat for Religious (Hdr.), 286 


Heagney: Victory (St. Nazianz), 430 

Heart of Man (Lgms.), 478 

Hec: Christ Calls, 286 

Hugo: In the Vineyard: Essays on Catholic 
Action, 526 


It All Goes Together (Dvn-Adr.), 93 


Jesus the Divine Teacher (Ken.), 142 
John Smith, Emperor (G.P.), 141 

Jone: Moral Theology (Newm.), 430 
Jordan: Beyond All Fronts (Br.), 166 


Karski: Polish “Underground” (H.Mfin.). 167 

Kearney: My Spiritual Exercises (Pust.), 526 

Keller-Berger: Men of Maryknoll (Gr.-Dnilp.), 
93 

Kent: Bond of Peace (Br.), 213 

Kintziger: Bay Mild (Br.), 286 


Lent (Hdr.), 46 

Living Twig of Christ’s Vine, 383 

Love One Another (Ken.), 45 

Magaret: Who Walk in Pride (Br.), 141 

Maritain: Dream of Descartes, 141 

Marshall: World, Flesh and Father Smith 
(H.Mfin.), 383 

Mary Theresa Ledochowska, 430 

Maryknoll Mission Letters (F.A.P.), 93 

Mauldin: Up Front, 526 


Meditations on Eternity for Religious (Pust.), 
286 

Men of Maryknoll (Gr.-Dnlp.), 93 

Molders of the Medieval Mind (Hdr.), 45 

Moral Theology (Newm.), 430 

Morell: Meditations on Eternity for Religious 
(Pust.), 286 

Morlion: Apostolate of Public Opinion (Fides, 
Montreal), 167 

My Father (C.C.T.S.), 238 

My Spiritual Exercises (Pust.), 526 


National Liturgical Week, 431 
National Patriotism in Papal Teaching (Newm.), 
142 


New Guinea Adventures (Connolly Pr.), 430 


O’Brien: Economic Effects of Reformation 
(Newm.), 213 

Our Lady of Lourdes (G.P.), 167 

Our Neighbors, the Chinese (F.A.P.), 94 


Padre Views South America (Br.), 238 


Pascal and his Sister Jacqueline (Hdr.), 525 
Pastoral, 526 


Pastoral Spanish, 383 

Peace Grows in My Garden (Ken.), 45 
Pepler: Lent (Hdr.), 46 

Folish “Underground” (H.Mfin.), 167 
Prayer Cards, 167 

Preface to Newman’s Theology (Hdr.), 214 
Psalms, new Latin text, 526 


Quality of Mercy (Br.), 239 


Requiem Missal, 167 

Retreat for Religious (Hdr.), 286 

Royal Charter, 431 

Russell: Chats with Jesus, 93; Jesus the Divine 
Teacher (Ken.), 142 


Saints for Girls (Hdr.), 93 

Schrijvers: With the Divine Retreat Master, 167 

Secret of the Book Shop (G.P.), 166 

Senyshyn: Living Twig of Christ’s Vine, 383 

Seven Words of Jesus and Mary (Ken.), 478 

Sheen: Love One Another (Ken.), 45; Seven 
Words of Jesus and Mary (Ken.), 478 

Shute: Pastoral, 526 

Simon: Pastoral Spanish, 383 

—— Peace Grows in My Garden (Ken.), 

Sr. Rosalie: New Guinea Adventures (Connolly 
Pr.), 430 

Stedman: My Requiem Missal, 167 

Suicide Bent, Sangerizing Mankind (Rd.Rp.), 213 


Tale of a Troubadour (Graym.P.), 478 
That You May Live (G.P.),. 239 


Up Front, 526 


Vann: Heart of Man (Lgms.), 478 
Victory (St. Nazianz), 430 


When the Sorghum Was High, 93 

Who Walk in Pride (Br.), 141 

Windeatt: Little Sister (Gr.P.), 335 

With the Divine Retreat Master, 167 

World, Flesh and Father Smith (H.Mfin.), 383 

Woodgate: Pascal and his Sister Jacqueline 
(Hdr.), 525 








Houck: 


Wright: National Patriotism in Papal Teaching 


(Newm.), 142 


Young: Secret of the Book Shop (G.P.), 166 


Pamphlets 

A Father Talks to Anti-Lifers (Lign.), 194 
American Girl! Halt!, 142 

Anti-Semitism (Rd.Rp.), 46 


Blueprint for Lay Action (Patern.P.), 94 
Bring Your Rosary to Life, 335 
Bussard: If I Be Lifted Up (C.G.), 94 


Calendar of Masses (Gr.P.), 46 


Declaration on Peace and Reconstruction 


(C.B.P.), 94 


Doyle: Let Us Know the Pope (0.S.V.), 94 
Eucharist, Life of Church (Lit. P.), 335 


Gaydos: Troops of the Virgin (Lign.), 94 


Who Is Jesus? (0.S.V.), 94 
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If I Be Lifted Up (C.G.), 94 

Lebbe: Eucharist, Life of Church (Lit. P.), 335 
Let Us Know the Pope (0.S.V.), 94 

Liturgy and Victim Souls (Sp.Reg.), 94 


Mass Year (Gr.P.), 94 
Milde: Bring Your Rosary to Life, 335 


National Liturgical Week, 335 

Pater Abraham a Sancta Clara, 46 

Q.M.P. Stories, 335 

og Blueprint for Lay Action (Patern.P.), 


Rise of Capitalism (0.S.V.), 94 
Rumble: To be a Priest (Rd.Rp.), 142 


Saying ‘‘No” to Boy Friends (Lign.), 94 
Sisters of Loretto, 46 

Spiritual First Aid (C.G.), 94 

Stations of Cross, 46 


The Priest, 142 
To be a Priest (Rd.Rp.), 142 

















From the Files 


“I am keeping a file on your magazines because I’ve found that you have much 
to remember in each issue. Continue your fine efforts. ‘Amongst Ourselves’, I be- 
lieve THe Licuorian renders high service at low cost. I have been an interested 
reader from the outset. I also know that readers in Dayton, Ohio, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and a Warrant Officer in the Army overseas are also loud in praise of your 
monthly.” 

G. J. Lamoree 
Beacon, N. Y. 


“I look forward each month to the coming of THE LiGuoRIAN with interest and 
joy. And let me express to you my esteem in the publication of such excellent 
material at so meagre a price.” 

Mrs. Chas. B. Rettstatt 
Silver Plume, Colo. 


“I hear from Ireland and the copies I send over there have a bigger waiting list 
than the Reader’s Digest had in the Army.” 
L. A, Sampson 
Galveston, Texas 


“Being a subscriber to many Catholic magazines, including the 
happy to admit my preference to THE LIGUORIAN.” 
M. F. O'Sullivan 
Bronx, N. Y. 


“All THE LicuoriANs are coming regularly now. It really is our favorite magazine 
in the home.” 
Mrs. B. Boegman 
Pretoria, South Africa 


“You and your associates deserve much praise for the fine piece of work you are 
doing in the form of THE LicuorIAN. . . . THE LiGuorIAN is one of the few maga- 
zines I enjoy from cover to cover.” 

Sister Mildreda 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


“This is such a precious bit of reading. . . . Only now am I making THE 
LiGuorIAN’s acquaintance and find it a very pleasant meeting — good sense, good 
humor, and piety blended in happy concoction.” 

Ursuline Sisters 
Hooper Bay, Alaska 


“I personally find this magazine one of the most instructive Catholic periodicals 
of the many that I subscribe to.” 
B. Wohlfert, Jr., Director of 
Re-Mailing Catholic Literature Unit 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


“, .. we wouldn’t wish to miss a single copy of THE Licuortan. The whole family 
reads it, (even the 2 year old, who chews it) and enjoys it a great deal.” 
J. C. Weirich 
Pasadena, Calif. 


“Shortly before the outbreak of the Pacific War, a ‘La Salle’ Brother advised me 
to subscribe for THE LicuoriAn. Since then, I have not forgot the admirable ad- 
vice given me by the Rev. Brother who was so kind to me during my school time. 
Would you be so kind as to send me a copy of the latest issue, whereby I shall 
know how much I should remit to you for the annual subscription.” 

Joseph Wong Kwing Tong 
Chinwangtao, North China 
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‘The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Week 


Along the Navajo Trail 
Riders of the Dawn 
Walk in the Sun, A 


Previously Reviewed 


Abbott and Costello in Hollywood 

Adventures of Rusty 

Along Came Jones 

Anchors Aweigh 

Arson Squad 

Bad Men a the Border 

Bells of St. Mary’s, The 

Blazing the Western Trail 

Border Bad Men 

Boston Blackie Booked on 
Suspicion 

Boston Blackie’s Rendezvous 

Both Barrels Blazing 

Captain Eddie 

Captain Kidd 

Captain Tugboat Annie 
Caribbean Mystery, The 


Colorado Pioneers 

Daltons Ride Again, The 
Ding Dong Williams 

Easy to Look At 
Enchanted Forest, The 
Fighting Bill Carson 
Flaming Bullets 

Follow That Woman 
Forever Yours 

Frontier — 

Gay Senorita, The 

Girl of the Limberlost 
Great Morgan, The 

Her Highness and the Bellboy 
Hidden Eye, The 

Hit the Hay 

House on 92nd Street, The 
I Love a Band Leader 
Identity Unknown 

I'll Tell the World 
Johnny in the Clouds 
Junior Miss | 

Lawless Empire 

Lost Trail, The 

Man from Oklahoma 
Man to Remember, A_ 
Mr. Muggs Rides Again 
Navajo Kid 

Nob Hill 

On Stage Everybody 
Oregon Trail 

Our Vines Have Tender Grapes 
Outlaws of the Rockies 
Patrick the Great 

Prairie Rustlers 

Pursuit to Algiers 

Radio Stars on Parade 
Renegades of the Rio Grande 
Return of the Durango Kid, The 
Rhythm Round-Up 
Rockin’ in the Rockies 
Rough Riders of Cheyenne 
Rough Ridin’ Justice - 
Rustlers of the Badlands 


Saddle Serenade 

Scarlet Clue, The 

Scotland Yard Investigator 
See My Lawyer 

Senorita from the West 
Shanghai Cobra, The 
Silver Fleet, The 

Sing Your W ay Home 

Son of Lassie 

Song of Old Wyoming 
South of the Rio Grande 
Springtime in Texas 
Stagecoach Outlaws 

State Fair 

Sunbonnet Sue 

Sunset in El Dorado 
Tarzan and the Amazons 
They Met in the Dark 
They Were Expendable 
Thousand and One Nights, A 
Three in the Saddle 

Trail of Kit Carson 

True Glory, The 

Wagon Wheels Westward 
Wanderer of the Wasteland 
What Next Coporal Hargrove? 
West of the Pecos 

White Pongo 

Woman in } acon The 
You Came A 

You Can’t z "Without Love 





UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 


Guy Could Change, A 
Letter for Evie, A 


Previously Reviewed 


And Then There Were None 
Angel from Brooklyn, An 
Back to Bataan 
Beautiful Cheat, The 

ide Manner 
Bell for Adano, A 
Bewit 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe 
Blonde from Brooklyn 
Blonde Ransom 
Blood = ‘ae Sun 
China S' 
China’s Tittle Devils 
Cisco Kid in Old New Mexico 
Colonel Blimp 

gham’s Raid 

Come Out Fighting 
Conflict 
Cornered 
Counter-Attack 
Crime Doctor’s Warning 
Crimson Canary, The 
Dakota 
Dangerous Intruder 
Dangerous Partners 
Detour 
Divorce 
Don’t Fence Me In 
Duffy’s Tayern 
Escape in the Desert 
Eve Knew Her Apples 
Falcon in San Francisco, The 
Fighting Guardsman, The 


First Yank Into Tokyo 
Flame of the a 
Game of Death, 
Gentle Annie 
George White’s Scandals 
Girls of the Big House 
Great John L., The 
Hold That Blonde 
Honeymoon Ahead 
Horn Blows at Midnight, The 
I’ll Remember April 
Isle of the Dead 
It’s in the Bag 
Johnny Angel 
Kiss and Tell 
Lady on a Train 
Last Chance, The 
Lost Weekend, The 
Love, Honor and Goodbye 
Love Letters 
Mama Loves Papa 
Man Alive 
Marshal of Laredo 
Medal for Benny, A 
Missing Corpse, The 
Murder, He Says 
My Name Is Julia Ross 
Naughty Nineties 
Out of This World 
Over 21 
Pardon My Past 
Paris Underground 
Penthouse Rhythm 
People Are Funny 
Power of the Whistler 
Pride of the Marines 
Prison Ship 
Randolph Family, The 
Rhapsody in Blue 
River Boat Rhythm 
River Gang 
San Antonio 
Shadow of Terror 
Shady Lady 
She Went to the Races 
Song of Mexico 
Southerner, The 
Spanish Main, The 
— bound 

Spider, The 
Stork Club, The 
—— Affair of ‘Uncle Harry,” 


e 
Strange Confession 
Swing Out, Sister 
Tell It to a Star 
Ten Cents a Dance 
That’s the Spirit 
This Love of Ours 
Those Endearing Young Charms 
Thrill of a Romance 
Too Young to Know 
Trouble Chasers 
Twice Blessed 
Two O’Clock Courage 
Valley of Decision 
Voice: of the Whistler, The 
Way Ahead, The 
Weekend at the Waldorf 
Where’ Do We Go from Here? 
Why Girls Leave Home 
Within These Walls 
Wonder Man 
Yolanda and the Thief 
Ziegfeld Follies 
Zombies on Broadway 











